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Senelith Inks 

















were the first lithographic inks 





made from dyestuffs 





treated with sodium tungstate 





for better sunfastness 





and are still leading 





with their outstanding resistance properties 






























































A new flag flies at Hammermill 
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“Every man and woman at 
Hammermill is honored that our 
company has earned the coveted 
Army-Navy Production Award. 
Honored that our ‘know-how’ 
in making and delivering paper 
is helping America in its war 





effort. Each of us is pledged 
to look upon the ‘E’ badge 
that we wear and the ‘E’ flag 
that we fly not only as a reward 
for the past but as a challenge 
and an inspiration for even 
greater efforts in the future.” 


Hammermill Paper Co. Erie, Pennsyive 
% 











. Yes, squarely behind L.T.F. Chemicals, packaged and ready 
for immediate use, created by the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion and acclaimed perfection by the foremost Lithographers in 
the country. 

Time is money—and when you purchase packaged, ready-to-use 
L.T.F. Chemicals, you are buying tested materials and saving 
time, worry and work. 

Yes Yes, L.T.F. ready-to-use Chemicals are indeed the talk of 
the Nation: 

Write, wire or phone for further information or for a practical 


demonstration in your own plant by one of our technicians. 


Vo obligation is involved. 


EMAY- 


CHEMICALS 


* Created and Sponsored by 


LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION, INC. 


Sinclair and Valentine (Lo. stein opice: 611 West 129 Street, New York City 


Branches: 


Cleveland Detroit Kansas City Miami New Orleans 
Havana Los Angeles Nashville Philadelphia 
Jacksonville Seattle New Haven San Francisco 


Albany Boston 
Baltimore Charlotte Dallas 
Birmingham Chicago Dayton 
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HE ANTICIPATED PRICE CEILINGS 
on many lithographed products 
have become a reality. Begin- 
ning on page 22 is a detailed 
report of the regulation. We 
are also presenting a thumbnail 
summary of the order (page 
23), nearly 60 questions and 
clarifying answers (page 24), 
and the complete othcial list of 
items covered and exempted. 


(Page 26.) 


OPENING THE FEATURE SECTION 
of this issue is the promised 
picture story on offset publica- 
tions of the Army and Navy. 
This article may give you an 
idea if vou happen to be located 
near an Army or Navy camp 


or station. 


Editor-In-Chief 
WaYNE E. DoRLAND 


Technical Editor 
’ IRENE H. SAYRE 


Associate Editor 
Ropert P. LonG 


Advertising Manager 


THOMAS MorGAN 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 


THE COVER 

Two examples of lithographed 
posters created to help execute 
one of the spec ific public ity jobs 
being done by the government. 
Lithographers everywhere can 
now have a definite part in 
these vast publicity jobs through 
the Graphic Arts Victory Cam- 
paigns Committee. (See page 27) 
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info every negative enters 








COPY 





[#21 samoon 9 sowor Hilly 
Preps CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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CHEMICALS 





To PRODUCE a finished negative of the better type, you 










need better copy, better craftsmanship and better chemicals. 








FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE © i 


Merck chemicals for the graphic arts are better chemicals — 
~ sions AND INDUSTRY since 






PROFES 









the kind that go a long way toward producing better results. 





M E R C K & ® O. | nc. Manufacturing Chemists N A H WAY, N. J. 


NEW YORK: 16] Sixth Ave., PHILADELPHIA: 1649 No. Broad St., ST. LOUIS: 4528 So. Broadway © in Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., MONTREAL & TORONTO 
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PRINTING 
=) &% 


This year, printing for Holiday Occasions 
and Greeting Cards should work for Uncle Sam. Make it colorful and patriotic 
to give real meaning to this wartime Christmas and New Year’s. 
Depend on the quality of Strathmore Papers, 


and know that your Holiday Printing will be dramatie. 







Use Reds, Whites and Blues...and Greens...in expressive 
Strathmore surfaces and textures to make 


this an All-American Christmas. 





-No. vo in the 
b STRATHMORE 
NEW BUSINESS SERIES 


y 
Shou VWIV0LE PAPER COMPANY | WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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HESE are perilous days. . . the most 
critical period the lithographic in- 
dustry has ever faced. Those who 
know the answers will survive. Those 
who grope their way have slim hope. 

Each day every lithographer has to make decisions on matters affected by Labor, Hours 
and Wages, WPB Priorities, Estimating, Costs and Prices, Copyrights, Trade Practices, Pro- 
duction Methods, Selling and Advertising methods. The wisdom of your decisions deter- 
mines the measure of your success. 

And your past experience, based on normal conditions, is frequently misleading in 
the light of today’s abnormal conditions. 

Where can you obtain definite, authoritative information to guide you . . . to insure against 
arriving at a false conclusion because your premise is false? 

Wouldn't you welcome the counsel of men who have already met and solved the prob- 
lem . . . who have already obtained the very information you seek? 


Your NAPL Membership Strips Away the Blindfold 
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Through authoritative month- 









. ly Fact Bulletins , 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS i intimate acquaintanceship 
i Serene Seen with leaders in the Industry, 
q Dear Mr. Soderstrom: | am interested in knowing more about your work. Our - and by direct inquiry to 
i t is: kare 
ie age i Association Headquarters 
3 No. Size Make . 
! you get exactly the informa- 
x ccunleiaeinennmnabeiane , hen van sae teenie. 
; chcetaibeiainiay  unaliinamiiaresian  ieasuibadiannbuanssiesiianeinala ; completely and specifically 
‘ es applied to the case in hand. 
> rin Thin eee You can't afford te do with- 
NS ee re ee ee TE re Te eT eT i eid 
4 Ree ee CIR Se Pe ET eT ee pee er one 
i EEE OE EOE EET EEE LOTTE Ee eT eT tre eer Ee 
y . 
7 Rs 0:66.66. 0608.4006 0400000 0bi500000ds0keeesi ances ctsnueasonness wee THIS COUPON TODAY! 
se. @ FF Ff fF fF FF FF fF Ff Ff Ff Ff fF FF Ff S.LUme.lLUmDelLUDLUD.LUD.L UD. hUDG.LUDG.LUW® 
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Enter the 


, .+- More speed... 
more and more speed. America 
must produce fast to win! 

War is a supreme test for in- 
dustry. There are priorities, short- 
ages, bottlenecks, rationings. But 
American ingenuity finds a way 
around when it can’t get through... 
American resourcefulness plugs the 
gaps in production...and American 
advertising keeps industry in con- 
dition for the competition ahead. 

As “Paper Makers to America,” 
this corporation has entered Mead, 


Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright 





Victory Sweepstakes Today! 


papers in the Victory Sweepstakes 
..- has kept them in condition with 
all the vast resources at its com- 
mand...has accepted advertising 
as the driving power that will keep 
them from being superseded as the 
public’s choice. 

Fine printing surfaces are im- 
mediately available for all who 
want to back their businesses with 
the promotional literature so vital 
today...and Mead merchants from 
coast to coast stand ready and in- 
formed to accept your entries in 


the Victory Sweepstakes. 


Now ready—a Demonstration Portfolio of MEAD BOND, 
**The Bond of American Business.” Write for this graphic 
demonstration of America’s finest fibre-blended bond. 


HE MEAD CORPORATION 



















Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 


OLLINS . 
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SALES OFFICES | 
| 





THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














New York 
Chicago Dayton 


Philadelphia Boston 
Kingsport 
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Salvage for 


xk* 
8 5 am 


There are literally thousands of tons of scrap metal lying around printing 
plants in the United States and Canada which could be salvaged and sent on 
its way to meet the vital needs of our respective armed forces. In some 
plants the salvage has been so thorough that a complete clean-up has been 
made, but in a vast majority of plants practically nothing has been done. 

All our steel-producing companies stand in need of such material. They 
require it to meet the urgent demands of the manufacturers of tanks, planes, 
guns and the thousand and one other items used in the conduct of war. 

The printing industry in both the United States and Canada has a 
definite obligation to help meet this situation—an obligation which it cannot 
shirk if it hopes to see our respective governments survive. Every printing 
plant should be searched to the farthest corner for every ounce of scrap 
material of every kind and description which can possibly be salvaged. 


Apply Old Machines to Patriotic Service 


This would appear to be a good time to make final profitable use of some of 


the obsolete and worn-out machines of various kinds which many plants 
keep standing in the hope that they ‘‘some day’’ will be used—but seldom 
are. These old machines, affectionally regarded in many plants because of 
past associations, have earned the right to retirement in the service of their 
country. Add them to your scrap heap. 

This appeal is made to printers of the United States and of Canada in 
behalf of our common war effort. All available scrap is allocated by our 
Governments, and everything you salvage will ultimately find its way to 
our fighting fronts. In this way YOU can help win the war. 


Salvage for Victory! 
* 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Composed in Monotype New Caslon, No. 537, and Monotype Poster, No. 700 
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.. to the successful relationship between 
F & L and their lithographic customers 
is the happy combination of several 
important factors ...a background of 
over 72 years of experience in ink 
formulation blended with resultful re- 
search and a record of reliable service 
which has earned the confidence of 
the industry. KEY up your pressroom 


performance with F & L inks. 





THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 
AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Philadelphia San Francisce Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 


100 SIXTH 























NON - INFLAMMABLE 


NON - EEE 


The Ideal Inexpensive Cleanser for Dampnening Rollers 





















Quickly dissolves the ink which the dampening rollers have accumulated. 
Requires less scrubbing and scraping of the fabric and consequently prolongs 
its life. » Reduces fire hazards. If a lighted match were thrown into Lestoil, the 
flame would go out. Its use may enable you to secure a reduction in your 
insurance rates. » Harmless to those coming in contact with it. There is no pos- 
sibility of it causing dermatitis or similar skin irritations. » PH control tests show 
it is practically neutral, and if any residue is left in the dampening rollers, it 
will not have a detrimental effect on the press plate. » Very effective for wash- 
ing sponges. It rapidly dissolves the grease and slime, leaving the sponge soft 
and fluffy, the same as when it was new. » Mixed with water, the solution costs 
but a few cents per gallon. » A liberal sample will be supplied on request. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 




















EAGLE-A YN 


Suse mene 
PAPERS A 


PAPER “task forces” 


Like warships on a mission at sea, paper plays an important 


role in your customers’ business. farekt 


Every department has its ‘“‘mission’’ and requires a properly Parekt 
organized “task force” of paper. Whether accounting or pro- Yn 


motion, advertising or production, each department’s needs differ. A 


| To keep materials flowing from machines, to maintain com- nM 
munication with customers, to retain the good will of PAPERS 
distributors and consumers, you can select an appropriate “task Yn 
force” from the great resources of EAGLE-A Lines. ni 


EAGLE-A Papers embrace Bonds, Ledgers, Writings, Bristols, nN 
Mimeographs, Offset, Book, Cover and Advertising Papers, as cane 
well as Technical, Industrial and Special Papers. You can 
recommend them with full confidence, for the EAGLE-A (A 
Watermark has been the standard for paper excellence for 


nearly half a century. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS Farens 




















pi (s 4 


Ya Spek? Vaan Pa fon Van PAPE fen VN VAN Vian Vaan PAPERS Vaan YN PAPE Vian 
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PITMAN DEEP-ETCH CHEMICALS 
FOR LONGER PRESS RUNS 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE ... G. GENNERT, 1153 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE ... LATIMER LTD., 90 NIAGARA STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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TRIAL-BY-FIRE 
ON THE HOME FRONT 


T is every printers’ patriotic duty to stay in business. We on the home front ean keep them fighting on 
F the fighting front through our ability to meet payrolls, buy bonds and pay taxes. A big order, but one whieh 
must be filled. *# The economy imposed by World War II is truly Printing’s trial-by-fire. Survival — with 


even the hope of progress —is held out only to those who revise their previous conceptions of Printing’s fune- 





tions and selling methods...to those who seek the opportunities — not the obstacles —in wartime conditions. 


* Tangible help for printers is the Permanized Paper Quarterly, thought and action stimulating source book 


seared to the tempo of these trying times and available from your Permanized Paper Distributor. Of even more 


specilic aid is The Letterhead Clinie, and its free business- building plan is fully described in the book, “Why You 


Should Use The Letterhead Clinic”, which you can get by return mail by simply sending the handy coupon below. 





WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, 
14 WHITING ROAD, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 













Send me your FAFE book, “Why You Should 


KAG-CONTENT 


NAME ___ 








POSITION a on om - 









IMPORTANT: This offer is restricted to printers in the U.S. A. only 
and coupon must be attached to your COMPANY letterhead. 
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definition of ‘‘Mettle’’ 





NO SHORTAGE OF METTLE, 


MR. LITHOGRAPHER 


Yes, there IS a shortage of metal, but thank heaven, there’s no 


shortage of Mettle* in the Graphic Arts industry. 
It's Mettle that has made Brewer-Cantelmo jobs superior. 
And it's Mettle that will keep them so. 


There have been no priorities, no allocations of ingenuity in de- 
sign, skilled craftsmanship, efficiency in production, personal 
attention, and rapidity of service. At Brewer-Cantelmo there never 


has been and never will be any shortage of such intangibles. 


That's the Extra Something that put ‘‘Bound by Brewer-Cantelmo’’ 
on so many of those exhibition prize-winners you have been admir- 


ing these past years. 


It's the same Extra Something that is already helping Brewer- 
Cantelmo realign its facilities and equipment so that they will 
still be able to put that expert finishing touch to your beautifully 


printed piece. 


And so—if you have any binding problem whatsoever— be sure 
to get in touch with Brewer-Cantelmo! It’s an easy number to 


remember: MUrray Hill 5- 1200. 


REMEMBER, THE DIFFERENCE IS IN THE METTLE. 


BREWER-CANTELMO CoO., 


116 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


thus means ‘‘incited to the use of one’s best efforts. ’’ 


* * * * * * * * * 


Spirit, as regards honor, fortitude, ardor and courage. ‘‘On one's mettle’’ 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 








Inc. 





* * 
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wee) §)=6=69Can paper take the place 
of scarce materials ? 


All our research facilities are con- 
centrated on finding the answers. 


You learn a lot 








about Paper 


making a thousand miles of it a day 


@ Maybe it’s lucky that making good paper 
isn’t easy. 


For the challenge keeps your mind restless. It 
keeps you digging into the whole subject of 
materials and processes, piling up informa- 
tion which goes far beyond the job in hand. 


At least that has been our experience, in the 
course of turning out a thousand miles of 
paper a day. 


And it occurs to us that we must have, tucked 
away, a lot of information and expe- 
rience which can be useful to many 


In that case, let's talk things over. 


We are concentrating all our research in 
paper and pulp on the problem of finding 
replacements for scarce materials, and we'd 
like to put our experience against yours and 
see what happens. 


We do not pretend to have all the answers, 
but we know a lot of surprising things that 
paper can do if given the chance. 


Why not write us a letter and see what can 
be worked out? 





people who never thought much about 
paper before. 


Perhaps you are one of those people. 


Perhaps you are faced, because of war 
shortages, with the necessity of find- 
ing something to take the place of metal 
— or plastics — or rubber — and finding 
it quick. 





Chfd Sayer Company 


Mills at Rumford, Maine & West Carrollton, Ohio 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Western Sales Office: 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 





















Put Your Trust in God.... 


but Keep 


Your Powder 


Dry! 














-_ «a 
= 
Ths = BES r — EFORE and since Oliver Cromwell gave this famous advice to his 
ss ia = men, care of munitions has been the concern of all fighting men. Paper has wh 
~ 7, been developed scientifically to resist moisture and other threats, and today the packing g 


and handling of shells and other necessities of war has attained a degree of protection never be- 
fore known. Champion is producing essential war materials . . . pulp for explosives, waterproof 
wrappings for shells, food containers, blackout and war map paper, and paper substitutes for 
certain critical materials. Whenever you think of good printing paper, whenever you must have 


a new paper product created for some special purpose, it will pay you to come to Champion. 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - 

























THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 




















HERE have been increasing indications 

over recent weeks that the lithographic 
industry faces even more serious problems 
ahead than it has had to contend with over 
the past year. Government spokesmen have 
warned that the manpower shortage will 
strike with a heavier impact, as more mil- 
lions of men are called from civilian indus- 
try to take up their more essential tasks with 
the armed forces and with the war indus- 
tries. Not only will lithographers face the 
necessity to operate with sharply reduced 
forces, but they will also feel the effect in 
a shortened supply of paper, say these ofh- 
cials. Even now they warn of the early 
prospect of some form of paper rationing. 

It is inevitable, of course, that as we get 
deeper into the war effort, the activities of 
all nori-war industries will be curtailed more 
and more. If the manpower shortage or 
paper limitations do not limit the activities 
of the lithographic industry over the coming 
year, it will be only because the drying up 
and disappearance of normal markets ac- 
complishes the job first. We do not quarrel 
with the inevitable, but only with the appar- 
ent intention of some government officials 
to hasten the inevitable unnecessarily. In 
this class, in our opinion, is the threatened 
government order to restrict color printing. 
The excuse given for such an order is the 
necessity of conserving copper and zinc for 
war needs, yet we fail to see any substantial 
conservation possibilities. 

What can the industry do in the face of 
these growing problems? WPB officials 
have suggested that every attempt be made 
to institute voluntary controls in an attempt 
to avoid the necessity of imposition of more 
severe and inelastic government controls. 
The industry has been warned to concen- 
trate on really essential printing and to tie 
in wherever possible with government cam- 
paigns, to avoid extravagant metal con- 
sumption and to turn in all available scrap. 
It would be well also, the word has been 
passed along, to investigate now the possi- 
bilities in voluntary consolidation. Before 
another year is out production in many lines 
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may have to be concentrated in a limited 
number of the most efficiently operated 
plants, while other firms in the field con- 
tinue their identity based only on a skeleton 


sales and administrative force. The pros- 
pect is not an optimistic one, but if such 
developments are in the cards advance 
thinking along these lines would certainly 
seem to be wise. 


Aces this gloomy backdrop we 
have the suggestion, advanced in recent 
weeks, that a new group be formed in the 
lithographing industry to carry to Wash- 
ington another protest against the growth 
of lithographic plants owned and operated 
by the armed services. Such “we protest” 
groups, incidentally, are not getting much 
of a reception in Washington these days, 
from what we hear. 

We fail to see, in any case, just what need 
there is for still another rallying point in an 
industry already so well provided with as- 
sociations whose normal functions would 
seem to include handling just such situations 
as this proposed committee would concern 
itself with. The existing organizations cer- 
tainly are not, nor do they claim to be per- 
fect. To our minds, however, they have 
done a fine job of protecting the interests 
of the lithographic industry through their 
Washington contacts. What they have ac- 
complished for the industry in a quiet way, 
however, often cannot be shouted from the 
housetops. 

Whether a new group would do any bet- 
ter job for the industry is decidedly open 
to question. We fear that a new committee 
might well detract from, rather than con- 
tribute to, the unified front. ‘This, as we see 
it, isno time for “changing horses” or ‘‘scat- 
tering shot,” but rather a time for rallying 
around existing organizations. If the in- 
dustry has not shaped them in normal times 
to function efficiently in time of stress, we 
are afraid it is too late now to start doing 
the job from scratch. When the fire has 
reached the second story, it 1s no time, as we 
see it, to start training a new fire department. 
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Offset Service 






Publications 


Army and Navy publications springing 
up in camps and stations offer a new 
wartime market for offset lithography 
and may help keep your presses rolling 


Magazine 






Goes to 






Press 


by Offset 






Top—A collection of publications 






published by men in the Army by 






the offset process. Lower—Cover 
of The Specialist published by 
men of the First Engineer School 
Regiment, Fort Belvoir, Va. Series 









of photos at right, all taken 
by The Specialist staff, show an 







issue in various production stages 






Feature pages of The Specialist are carefully planned by the staff incorporating 
photographs, art work or cartoons into an _ attractive layout. Pee. F. A. 
Forcier is in charge of layout and design, and Pvt. J. Rosenberger is art editor. 



















N the present wartime economy of 
this country the Armed Forces 
have become the only market 
being served by many industries and 
many other branches of industry have 
found the Services a very important 
market if not an exclusive one. Many 
lithographers, however, have felt that 
they have little opportunity to con- 
tribute to either the equipment, supply 
or morale of the Army or Navy. 
With the increasing numbers of 
men going into Army camps and 
other phases of the Service, and with 
Service publications becoming increas- 
ingly widespread, a new market is de- 
veloping in this field for alert lithog- 
raphers who happen to be geographic- 
ally located where they can go after 
the business. “Those in charge of 
morale and special activities of the 
men are recognizing more and more 
the value of daily, weekly or monthly 
publications, published by the men 
themselves, and are encouraging the 
publications 


development of these 


wherever possible. 


v7 
YU, @, 
t. 





Corporal Ronald M. Stringer, copy editor, taps out the edi- 
torial material on a typewriter-composing machine which 


produces galleys of repro proofs, justified on both margins 
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The photo-offset process is espe- 
cially suited for production of such 
work and is being used in a large per- 
centage of Army and Navy publica- 
tions, many of which are done in 
whole or in part in commercial plants. 

In an effort to learn more about 
the Service publication field the Ralph 
C. Coxhead ( Vari- 


Typer) recently completed a study of 


Corporation 


some 675 Army publications scattered 
over the country. “These combined 
with similar Navy publications bring 
the total to over 1000. The overall 
picture is an ever changing one but 
an analysis of the Army group shows 
approximately 25‘% produced by off- 
set lithography, 25% by letterpress, 
and the remainder by mimeograph or 
similar process. “This analysis reveals 
a potential market for lithographers, 
in the probability that publications 
which are now mimeographed will 
one day be converted to some other 
production method, and also in new 
publications being created by many 


camps and stations. Some idea of the 


a half-tone negative. Sergeant Hugo Klein is shown here. 
R. W. Watt is in general charge of production of ‘The Specialist’’ 




































rate at which new publications have 
been undertaken, may be gained from 
the fact that on June 1, this year, 
there were only 500 Army camp pub- 


lications. 


HE type of publication most pop- 
ular with the young men in the 
armed forces is one containing many 
photographs, cartoons and art work, 
and this fact, coupled with the limited 
budget which is always present, points 
toward offset as the ideal method for 
producing the generously illustrated 
pages. “The men placed in charge of 
editing and producing these publica- 
tions are not always familiar with the 
possibilities of offset lithography, or 
with the economy effected by its use, 
which offers fertile ground for an 
educational as well as a selling effort 
on the part of litho houses seeking 
this business. 
The field is by no means limited. 
There are several kinds of publica- 
tions serving various purposes, and 


one Army camp may have several 


Photographic copy is placed before the camera for the making of TURN 


Lt. THE 
PAGE 
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publishing projects running continu- 
ously. For instance, at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., The Belvoir Castle is published 
every week for the entire camp, and 
has a circulation of 18,000. The As- 
pirin Tablet, is a weekly publication 
in the same fort, produced by the 
patients of the Station Hospital with 
a distribution of about 500. The 
Duck Board is a 16 page offset paper 
published periodically at Fort Belvoir. 
Then there is also The Specialist, 
with a circulation of 2,000, published 


twice a month by students of the Map 


Reproduction Course of the First 
Engineer School Regiment. ‘Thus 


the one fort has four regular pub- 
lishing enterprises. 

Whether, or when, a newspaper or 
periodical is published and under what 
conditions, are questions which must 
be answered by the camp commander 
in the light of local conditions. Full 
responsibility for this activity lies in 


his hands. However, the responsi 


After the pages are made up and the negatives combined, retouched 
and opaqued (See Sept. ML Cover), the job is ready for the plate- 
maker, Pvt. Charles Hensel, shown here operating light source 





bility is usually delegated by him to 
the Public Relations Officer or to a 
Special Service Officer, or to an officer 
in charge of recreation and welfare 


or someone with similar duties. 


ANY lithographers may well re- 
member the Army periodicals in 

the First World War, and some may 
even have had a hand in their pub- 
lication. One of the best known of 
these was the Stars and Stripes, pub- 
1918 and 1919. 
There were many others which may 
be recalled, including Rapid Fire, The 
Bayonet, Reconnaissance, Trench and 


Camp, The Spiker, Amaroc News, 


lished in Paris in 


The Bridgehead Sentinel, American 
Embarkation News, and many others. 
Many of the men who at that time 
directed the destinies of these Army 
publications are now outstanding in 
the world of journalism. Foremost 
among these are A. E. Giegengack, 
U. S$. Public 


Alexander 


Printer; 





Woollcott, well known literary figure ; 
Mark Watson, Baltimore Sun; and 
H. W. Ross, of The New Yorker. 
Editors and production men working 
on present day publications are some- 
times thoroughly experienced from 
previous work on well-known news- 
papers or magazines. 

Camp publications are sometimes 
produced within the camp on Army 
equipment, but since the Army must 
remain mobile as far as possible, fixed 
press installations must be kept to a 
minimum. Therefore publications are 
frequently printed outside by com- 


mercial printers and_ lithographers. 
Some of the publications carry civil- 
ian advertising to help defray ex- 
penses. However, firms which are 
doing business with the government 
are not permitted to advertise in any 
publication where men of the armed 
forces are employed. Other sources 
of revenue are from sale of the pub- 


lication in some cases, from the rec- 





Staff Sergeant Wilmot Johnson is “gumming up” the plate prepara- 
tory to placing it on the press 
nized by ML readers as members of their own shop's honor roll 


Some of these men may be recog- 
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reation funds, and from advertising 
of U.S. O. or other events held with- 
in the camp. 

These publications vary from small 
four page folders to full fledged mag- 
azines of 30 to 40 pages. 

The Specialist, of Fort 
mentioned above, is a good example of 


Belvoir, 


a specialized Army camp publication, 
and in the accompanying picture story 
its production from layout to binding 


is shown in photographs taken by its 


own staff. The magazine has 24 
black and white pages inside, and a 
two color cover. It is 9144” x 121%”. 
This particular publication differs 


from others in that it is produced en- 
tirely by the soldiers. Being a map 
reproduction unit, this group has com- 
plete offset equipment, while in other 
instances the Army staff composes the 
copy on a_typewriting composing 
machine, pastes it up into page form, 


and then turns it over to a commer- 


Staff Sergeant James M. Crawford, one of the press operators at 
Fort Belvoir, looks over one of the first sheets as the job starts 
The magazine has a circulation of over 2,000 


to roll on the press. 
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cial plant for platemaking, presswork 
and binding. 

Following is a partial list of Army 
publications which are now being pro- 
duced by the offset process: 

The Specialist and The Duck 
Board, Fort Belvoir, Va.: “Depot 
Digest,” Kansas City QM Depot; 


Flight Dispatcher, Gardner Field, 
Calif.; | Bulletin, Cincinnati Ord- 
nance District; Denews, Memphis 


General Depot, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Booster, Namsemond Ordnance De- 
pot, Portsmouth, Va.; Elgin Eagle, 
Elgin Field, Valparaiso, Fla.; Photo- 
News, Geiger Field (Fetts Field), 
Wash.; Wings Over Olmsted, Olm- 
sted Field, Middletown, Pa.; Booster, 
Napier Field, Dothan, Ala. ; Fins and 
Flippers, Air Corps Training De- 
Published by Alabama 


Institute of Aeronautics, Tuscaloosa, 


tachment, 


Alabama; 4 merica’s Alertmen, Fort 


Totten, N. Y.; Casual News, Fort 








Slocum, N. Y.; Reveille Gun, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, N. Y.; drmy Motors, 
Holabird Quartermaster 
Baltimore, Md.; Flying Times, 
Duncan Field, Tex.; The Pillroller, 
Fort Bragg, N. C.; Lookout, U. S. 
Mass.; The 
Armory News, Springfield Armory, 


Mass.; La Garde Sentinel, La Garde 


Depot, 


Engineers, Boston, 


General Hospital, Louisiana; Prop 
Wash, Bolling Field, AFCC, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HE need for speed and economy 

in the production of printed mat- 
ter has also tremendously increased 
the use of the photo-offset method by 
other government agencies, according 
to a recent survey of ten government 
departments made by the Vari-Typer 
organization. ‘The report concludes 
that: the government agencies using 
photo-offset for reproduction of man- 

(Turn to page 76) 


The signatures are hand gathered and saddle stitched, then trimmed on 
the cutter shown here. 
L. D. Mork, Regimental Executive Officer, who apparently approves 


The finished publication is inspected by Major 
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Place Price Ceiling 
on Litho Industry 





OPA Order Freezes prices at March levels on stationery, labels, 


business forms, greeting cards, and many other offset products 





RICE ceilings on products and 
services of the lithographic and 
printing industries became a 
reality on September 29, when Maxi 
mum Price Regulation No, 225 issued 
by Leon Henderson, OPA Boss, went 
into effect. About 60 per cent of the 
entire printing industry is not covered 
by the order, however, since it excepts 


book SB. 


newspaper.rs. 


magazines, periodicals and 
A large part of the 
lithographic industry is expected to 
be affected since, in general, these ex 
empted products are not produced in 
this industry. 

The Printing and Printed Paper 
Commodities regulation sets up 


March, 


period, 


1942, as the base pricing 


Simultaneously, OPA issued two 
amendments under the General Maxi 
mum Price Regulation listing types of 
printed articles and printing services 
which are removed from price control. 
‘The main points of the new program 
of price control in the printing indus 
trv are: 

(1) The regulation lists approxi 
mately 175 standard and semistand 
ard printed products, and places a 
ceiling on the sales of these articles 
and on printing services used in pro 
ducing them. 


?) 


The regulation provides pub 
lishers, printers, and allied manufac 
; 
turers producing these listed articles 
with new pricing provisions which 
are better adapted to the practices of 
this industry than were the pricing 


provisions of the General Maximum 


9) 


Price Regulation, under which these 
producers had previously operated. 

(3) For wholesalers and retailers 
reselling the listed commodities, the 
regulation repeats the pricing and 
record keeping provisions of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation so 
that any such person who has been 
using these provisions of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation can cor- 
tinue to follow the same _ practices. 
By incorporating these provisions into 
the new regulation OPA simplifies 
the pricing problems of the many re- 
tailers who operate printing estab- 
lishments in conjunction with their 
stationery businesses. 

(+) By amendments to the General 
Price Regulation, OPA exempts from 
price control sales of specified printed 
products and = services used in pro- 
ducing them. In general these are 
products whose primary value, like 
those of books and magazines, de- 
pends on their editorial content or 
ideas or information expressed therein. 
This exemption covers such articles 
as pamphlets, catalogs, programs, 
sheet music, and printing that is pri- 
marily advertising matter. 

3) The few services rendered by 
printers in connection with paper 
products which are neither listed in 
the regulation nor exempted in the 
amendments are covered by this regu- 
lation. 

(6) The articles and services cov- 
ered by the new regulation are, how- 
ever, exempt from all price control 
when sold by printers whose total 


gross sales in 1941 of printing and 





printed paper products were $20,000 
or less. 

For printers subject to the regula- 
tion, price ceilings must be determined 
by the highest price charged for the 
same or similar commodity or service 
March, 


If he is unable to establish a 


which the printer sold in 
1942. 
price by this method, he must apply 
a formula using: (1) cost of mate- 
rials figured at actual cost or at ceil- 
ing price, whichever is lower; (2) 
production charges based upon rates 
used in March, and (3) margin as 
used in March. 

For all others—such as jobbers, 
reselling 


wholesalers, and_ retailers, 


products specifically listed as under 
the regulation, ceilings are established 
in the same manner as under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation— 
by reference to the same or similar 
commodity which the seller or his 
nearest competitor sold last March. 

Products specifically covered and 
exempted by the regulation are listed 
on page 26. 

The regulation covers about one- 
fourth of the industry's dollar volume 
of business, which the Bureau of Cen- 
sus placed in 1939 at more than 214 
billion dollars. In size, the industry 
ranks second to the food industry in 
the number of firms engaged in it 
and ninth in the value of its products. 
Approximately sixty per cent of the 
industry, however, is exempt from 
price control under Section 302 (c) 


of the Emergency Price Control Act, 





which excepted books, magazines, pe- 


riodicals and newspapers. 
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The elimination of the products 
and of the smaller printers exempted 
by this action will not weaken 
over-all price control, the Adminis- 
trator said, since these sections of the 
industry have felt particularly 
strongly the depressed and_ highly 
competitive conditions that have re- 
sulted from the decline in the adver- 
tising and other commercial printing 
needs of industries whose normal 
activities have been curtailed by war. 


There were approximately 27,000 


printing concerns with a_ volume 
under $20,000 in 1941, and they ac- 
counted for less than 7 per cent of the 
industry's business. 

A few articles on which there may 
be no printing—such as paper pads 
and typewriter paper—are under con- 
trol of this regulation because they 
are products or by-products of the in- 
dustry or involve some operation com- 
mon to the industry, such as binding. 

The few services rendered by print- 


ers in connection with paper products 


which are neither listed in the Regu- 
lation nor in the Amendments are 
also covered by this regulation. 

The regulation brings under its 
provisions not only printers selling to 
industrial and to private consumers, 
business supply 


but also jobbers, 


houses, stationery stores, and all 
others selling products listed in the 
regulation. Even though the pricing 
and record keeping provisions of this 
regulation are essentially the same 


for jobbers, wholesalers and retailers 








Litho Price Ruling at a Glance 


What and Who does the 
regulation cover? 


What and Who is exem pted 
from the order? 


On what is the price ceil- 
ing based? 


When is the effective date? 


Must a statement of prices 
be made? 


What reports must be 
made to OPA? 


Where is acomplete copy of 
the Regulation available? 


OCTOBER 1942 


It limits prices on the sales of 175 listed standard and semi- 
standard printed products and on the services used in producing 
them. It provides printers, lithographers and allied manufac- 
turers producing these articles with new pricing provisions. 
It repeats provisions of the General Order, issued previously, 
covering wholesalers and retailers of the listed articles. The 
term printer, includes publishers, printers, typesetters, en- 
gravers, stereotypers, lithographers, and allied trades. 


The order exempts a specified list of articles such as pamphlets, 
catalogs, books, periodicals, magazines, programs, sheet music, 
certain advertising matter printed on paper, and newspapers. 
This exemption will include about 60°, of the entire printing 
industry. Also exempted are articles and services sold by printers 
or lithographers whose total gross sales in 1941 of printing and 
printed paper products were $20,000 or less. 


The price ceiling is determined by the highest price charged 
for the same or similar commodity or service which the printer 
sold in March, 1942. If he is unable to apply a price by this 
method, he must apply a formula using: (1) cost of materials 
figured at actual cost, or at ceiling price, whichever is lower; 
(2) Production charges based upon rates used in March, and (3) 
margin as used in March. 


September 29th, 1942. 


Yes. The regulation requires a statement of base period prices, 
to be prepared on or before October 29, 1942, containing the 
customary allowances, discounts and other price differentials. 
If this has already been done under the previous General Order 
no new one is necessary. Printers must keep this statement for 
examination by the OPA. 


The regulation requires printers whose total gross sales in 1941 
on printed papers and printed paper products and services in 
connection therewith exceed $50,000 to file with OPA in Wash- 
ington a report showing hourly and piece rates for hand and 
machine operations and rates for margin used in pricing articles 
sold in March. The forms are available from any district or 
State OPA Office and are due in Washington by November 28, 
1942. Ask for form No. 325:1. 


A complete copy of Maximum Price Regulation No. 225 and 
amendments is available on request from any district or state 
OPA office. 
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as the comparable provisions of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
under which they have been operat- 
ing, these groups have been included 
in the new regulation in order to 
bring under one document all basic 
provisions of price control applicable 
to persons selling the products and 
services of the printing industry. By 
this action OPA simplifies the pricing 
problems of many printers who also 
sell at retail, and of many retailers 
who operate printing establishments 
in conjunction with their stationery 
businesses. 

While maintaining March as the 
base-price period, the regulation dif- 
ferentiates in its pricing provisions 
between (1) printers (including in 
this general term publishers, printers, 
typesetters, engravers, stereotypers, 
allied 


supplying services or making original 


lithographers and trades ) 
sales of products and (2) other per- 
sons—such as jobbers or retailers—re- 
selling the printer’s product. 

For the printer, the ceiling price for 
a specific product or service is the 
highest price he charged in March for 
the same product or service, or if the 
same product or service was not sold 
in March, the highest price charged 
for a similar product or service. 

Recognizing that in the printing in- 
dustry few jobs are alike, OPA sim- 
plified price control for the printer 
by providing a pricing formula which 
he can use to set a ceiling on a job 
or service not similar to any delivered 
last March. ‘To compute the maxi- 
mum price for any commodity or serv- 
ice under this formula, the printer 


adds the following factors: 


(1) The actual delivered cost of 
the material or the ceiling price for 


that material, whichever is lower. 


(2) Production charges based on 
the hourly or piece rates used in pric- 
ing the most nearly comparable com- 
modity or service sold or offered dur- 


ing March. 


(3) A margin computed on the 
same basis as that used in pricing the 
most nearly comparable commodity 
or service sold or offered during 
March. 

The methods of applying these ma- 


terial costs, production charges, and 
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PA Answers 


ONTAINING examples of the 

application of price control and 
of the commodities and services ex- 
empt from the order, questions and 
answers were issued simultaneously 
with the price regulation. 

The questions and answers follow: 
Why This Regulation and These 
Amendments Have Been Issued 
Why has Maximum Price Regula- 

tion No. 225 been issued? 

To provide persons in printing and re- 
lated other sellers of 
printed paper products with a type of 
price control which is specifically designed 
to cover the particular problems of their 


businesses and 


industry. 

Why has the General Maximum 
Price Regulation been amended through 
the issuance of Amendment No. 28 
to Supplementary Regulation No. | and 
Amendment No. 3 to Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 11? 

To provide more detailed and hence 
clearer lists of the commodities and serv- 
ices in the printing industry which are 
exempted from price control than had 
previously been specified in these Supple- 
mentary Regulations. 

What is the differerice between the 
two Amendments? 

The first exempts from the General 
Maximum Price Regulation sales by cer- 
tain persons and of certain commodities; 
the second exempts services rendered by 
the same persons and in connection with 
the same and a few additional com- 
modities. 


When is a person “primarily en- 
gaged in business of publishing, print- 
ing”, etc.? 

When the major part of his gross in- 
come is obtained by selling printing and 
related services and the products thereof. 
A “job printer” would normally be such 
a person, whereas an envelope or box 
manufacturer who may incidentally print 
on some of his products cannot be con- 
sidered a person “primarily engaged” in 
a “printing” business. 


How can a person who is un- 
aware about a particular printed paper 
article find out whether that article 
is er is not subject to price control? 

If he cannot determine this by refer- 
ence to the Regulation, he should inquire 
of the nearest district office of OPA, 
sending a full description of the article 
in question. 

EXAMPLES 

If a publisher in 1941 grossed 
$18,000 from the publication of a 
weekly newspaper and $15,000 from 
commercial printing, is he exempt 
from Regulation No. 225 under the 
provision exempting persons grossing 
$20,000 or less during 1941? 

No, he is mot exempt from this Regula- 
tion. In determining his status under this 
provision, he must include sales and serv- 
ices in connection with a//l printed papers 
and printed paper products including such 
products as may be exempted from price 
control under the Amendments to the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 


Are telephone books exempt from 
price control? 


Yes. Telephone books, as normally 





margin which the seller used during 
March must be continued in using 
this formula. 

Wholesalers and retailers reselling 
products covered by this regulation 
determine their ceiling prices just as 
they did under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. The ceiling price 
for a specific product is the highest 
price at which he or his closest com- 
petitor sold or offered to sell the 
same or similar product in March. If 
this procedure is not applicable, the 
seller uses a formula which allows 
him to figure the percentage mark-up 
between the replacement cost and the 
ceiling price for the fastest selling 
comparable commodity sold during 





March, and apply this mark-up to the 
cost of the item being priced. 

The “formula” provisions for de- 
termining maximum prices will be 
particularly helpful to concerns selling 
such seasonal commodities as Christ- 
mas greeting cards, calendars and 
diaries, and to firms such as loose-leaf 
binder manufacturers, which have been 
compelled by the war to make major 
changes in materials and methods. 
Records 

The regulation requires sellers to 
prepare the same statement of base 
period prices as is required by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
This must also contain his customary 
allowances, discounts and other price 
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used by the public, are “directories” and 
as such are exempt from price control. 


Is the price at which an “Instruc- 
tion Sheet’ is sold or supplied con- 
trolled by Regulation No. 225? 

An “Instruction Sheet” included with a 
merchandise package to explain fo the 
public the workings of the merchandise 
is considered to be “advertising matter” 
and hence exempt from price control. An 
“Instruction Sheet” in which a_ business 
concern explains some detail of internal 
office procedure to its employees is a 
“commercial form” and hence is covered 
by this Regulation. 


Give an example cf a ‘“com- 

mercial form” as listed in Appendix A 

of Regulation No. 225. 

Commercial forms are usually printed 
sheets, or groups of sheets, used in the 
conduct of the affairs of a 
commercial establishment, professional 
ofhce, government, school, church, char- 
itable enterprise or the like. They may 
or may not have blank spaces for the in- 
sertion of further written matter. But 
catalogs, programs, 
organs, menus, time tables, tariffs, and 
price lists are not to be considered as 
“commercial forms”. 


internal 


directories, house 


Is a calendar printed with adver- 
tising copy and distributed for ad- 
vertising purposes exempt from price 
control under the Amendments to 
Supplementary Regulation Nos. 1 and 
11? 

No. These Amendments specifically 
provide that the exemption contained 
therein shall not apply to any commodity 
listed in Appendix A to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 225. This Appendix lists 


Questions on Price Ceilings 


“Commercial Calendars” and hence they 
are subject to the control of this Regula- 
tion whether they carry advertising mat- 
ter or not. 


Is a diary exempt from all price 
control under these Amendments? 


, 


No “Diaries” are listed in Appendix A 
of Maximum Price Regulation No. 225 as 
a type of blank book to which this Regu- 
lation is applicable. 


Are paper doilies which are printed 
with the name of and advertis- 
ing copy about the restaurant using 
them exempt from price control as 
“advertising matter’? 

No. They are “advertising matter... 
the form of which serves a purpose other 
than that of advertising” and hence they 
are not exempted from price 
Paper doilies are subject to the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 


control. 


A person manufactures advertis- 
ing catalogs and produces such cata- 
logs with pages mounted in a loose- 
leaf binder. Is the binder alone or 
the entire product subject to Regula- 
tion No. 225? 

The entire product cannot be considered 
to be covered by this Regulation because 
as a complete unit it is not any one of 
the commodities listed in Appendix A, but 
is “advertising matter” and a “catalog” 
and therefore exempt under the Amend- 
ment to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. However, sale of the binder 
alone would be subject to Regulation No. 
225. Moreover, the seller could not re- 
quire a customer to take the entire “cat- 
alog” if it had been customary to sell the 
products separately. 






SERVICES—GENERAL EXPLANATION 
What services are covered by 

Regulation No. 225? 

1. The services of publishing, printing, 
typesetting, binding, photo-engraving, 
lithographic and offset plate-making, elec- 
trotvyping and stereotyping and related 
services rendered in connection with any 
of the commodities listed in Appendix A. 

2. Any service by a person engaged 
primarily in rendering such services as 
those listed in (1) above, in connection 
with any printed and printed 
paper products, other than those specifi- 
cally exempted from the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 


papers 


What printing services are now ex- 
empted from price control? 

1. Any printing or related service in 
connection with any of the articles which 
are listed as exempt from price control. 

2. Any printing or related service in 
connection with amy paper or paper prod- 
uct when supplied by publishers, printers, 
and allied firms in the Graphic Arts field 
whose total gross sales in 1941 of printed 
paper products and_ printing 
were $20,000 or less. 


services 


EXAMPLES 
What is an example of a service 
covered by Regulation No. 225 as de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) of the answer 
just above? 

Envelopes are normally produced by 
envelope manufacturers—not by printers 
—and as a commodity are subject to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 129. If, 
however, a lithographer lithographs some 
envelopes for an envelope manufacturer, 
the price which the lithographer charges 

(Turn to page 59) 





differentials. No new statement need 
be prepared or old statement revised 
by any person who has fulfilled this 
requirement of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 

Printers must keep this statement 
tor examination by the Office of Price 
Administration; all others under the 
regulation must permit examination 
by any person during business hours. 


Reports 

As a check on the use of pricing 
regulation 
printers whose total gross sales in 
1941 of printed papers and printed 


formulas, the requires 


paper products and services in con- 
nection therewith exceed $50,000 to 
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file with OPA in Washington a re- 
port showing hourly and piece rates 
for hand and machine operations and 
rates for margin used in pricing ar- 
ticles sold in March. Forms may be 
obtained from any District or State 
OPA office and are due in Washing- 
ton by November 28, 1942. 


Other Provisions 

The regulation adopts the provi- 
sions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation for adjustment of ceiling 
prices which are out-of-line and cause 
substantial hardship. 

Wholesalers and retailers reselling 
products covered by the regulation 
are automatically licensed as a condi- 


tion of doing business—as are all other 
wholesalers and retailers subject to 
OPA price regulations. 

The regulation also embraces the 
standard provisions of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation on new 
federal and state taxes, export sales, 
transfer of business and sales slips. 

Space limitations do not permit the 
publishing of the entire regulation and 
its amendments here, but copies are 
available on request from any state or 
district OPA office. 

On this page are questions and 
answers issued by OPA which help 
to clarify the application of the order 


to specific cases. * *® 











Price Ceilings Cover These Commodities 


§ 1347.475. Appendix 1: Commodi- 
ties This Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 225 shall apply to the following 
commodities 
Bound blank 
not limited to 
General books of account, such as 


hooks, including but 


bill books, cash books, cash sales books, 
registers, columnar 
books, combination books, day books, 
ledgers, note 


voucher 


check 0 


tigvuring books, journals, 


records, records, and trial balance 
} 1 
DOOKS 

Books of account or record for spe- 
cific uses, such as bank forms, bound 
and mortgage records, business rec 
ords, club registers, collection books, 
corporate records, counter books, de- 


livery books, due ledgers, engineers’ 
held books, garage registers, guest reg- 
isters, hotel registers, index books, in 
surance registers, investment and in 
come records, law record books, mer- 
chandise_ stock 


books, notarial 


books, milkmen’'s  ac- 
records, ordet 


pavroll books, 


count 
registers, receiving 
clerks’ records, rent collection books, 
roll books, sales records, scale books, 
shipping records, social security books, 
tally books, time books, tourist regis 
ters, used card records, and w age rate 
books 

Columnar pads, such as accounting 
pads and analysis pads. 

Detachable forms, such as bill heads, 
bills of lading, business blanks, check 
books, draft 


books, invoice books, note books, ordet 


DOORS, ( rrrespondence e 


hooks, pactage receipt books, parcel 
post records, purchase order books, re- 
ceipt books, remittance books, rent re 
books, 
trade acceptances, and warrants 

Memorandum 


ceipt sales books, statements, 


books, such an ap 
pointment books, date books, diaries, 
memo books, pass books, telephone 
addre ss books, te le phone eall pads, and 
travelers’ expense books 

Scrap book tvpe books, such as auto 


graph books, match-book albums, pho 








tograph albums, post-card albums, rec- 
ord albums, and scrap books. 

Books for personal use, such as baby 
books, brides’ books, budget books, 
family expense books, graduation 
books, household expense books, pocket 
wallets for stamps, recipe books, serv- 
ice books, stamp approval books, trip 
books, and wedding books. 

Miscellaneous blank books, such as 
bookkeeping blanks, composition books, 
letter copying books, note books, per- 
forated scratch pads, stenographers’ 
notebooks, and students’ notebooks. 

Looseleaf binders and covers, includ- 
ing but not limited to: 

Chain binders; compression binders; 
ledger binders; magazine type, single 
and multi-blade binders; prong bind- 
ers; ring binders; screw, post and 
screw-post binders and covers; storage 
and transfer binders; binders and cov- 
ers with fastening devices other than 
the above; spring binders, sheet and 
chart holders, and clip binders. 
fillers and 


produced 


Plain and faint-ruled 
printed commercial forms, 
for use in anv of the looseleaf binders 
or covers above specified. 

Indexes, indexing systems, index tabs 
and blank division sheets for Indexing 
purposes, to supplement any of the 
binders and listed 


looseleaf covers 


above. 

Greeting cards and related products, 
as follows: 
decorated tags; en- 
printed gift wrapping pa- 
pers; gift money holders; mottoes; 
printed decorative paper ribbons and 
tapes; : social calendars; sou- 
venir post cards. 


Greeting cards; 
closures; 


seals 


Printed and engraved soctal station- 
ery, as follows: 

Imprinted papeteries; engraved pa- 
book plates; calling cards; 
invitations and announce- 
birth announcements; death 


peteries; 
wedding 
ments ; 





announcements; all other social an- 
nouncements. 


Tablets, pads and related products 


as follows: 


Composition books; drawing papers; 
exercise books; graph papers; plain 
and faint-ruled loose-leaf fillers; mem- 
orandum books; music books (blank) ; 
music papers (blank); note books; 
pads; quadrille pads and_ papers; 
ruled papers; second sheets; stenog- 
raphers’ note books; tablets; type- 
writer papers. 

Commercial supplies, as follows: 

Bonds; certificates; commercial cal- 
endars (except separate bases made of 
materials other than paper and paper- 
board); commercial forms; commer- 
cial letter heads; coupons, checks, and 
tickets (except pin tickets and marking 
machine tickets); currency; file fold- 
ers and dividers; guide cards; index 
cards; labels, package wraps, and 
bands; legal forms and 
ruled legal papers; blotters. 

§ 1347.476. Appendix B: Services. 
This Maximum Price Regulation No. 
225 shall apply to the services of pub- 
lishing, printing, typesetting, platemak- 
ing, binding, and related services ren- 
dered in connection with: 


contracts ; 


a) The commodities listed in Ap- 
pendix A (§ 1347.475) of this Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 225. 

(b) All papers and paper products, 
other than those listed in Supplemen- 
tary Regulation No. 1 and Revised 
Supplementary Regulation No. 11 to 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion and any and all amendments and 
supplements to said Supplementary 
Regulations now or hereafter issued, 
when such services are performed by 
persons engaged primarily in the busi- 
ness of publishing, printing, typeset- 
ting, platemaking, binding, or render- 
ing related services or any combina- 
tion thereof. 














These Commodities are 


§ 1499.26. Exceptions for Certain 
Commodities, Certain Sales and Delia 
ries 

a) The General Maximum Price 
Regulation shall not apply to any sale 
or delivery of the following commodi 
ties 

33) Books, magazines, periodicals, 
newspapers, pamphlets, leaflets, sheet 
music, music rolls, stamp albums, 
maps, charts, catalogs, directories, pro 
grams, house organs, menus, advertis 


ing matter printed on paper 


such articles as containers, labels and 


except 


hook matches, the form of which serves 
a purpose other than that of advertis 
ing time tables, tariifs, and 


lists: Provided however, 


price 
That this ex 
ception shall not include any commod 
itv listed in Appendix A (§ 1347.475 
to Maximum Price Regulation No. 225. 

34 Phe commodities listed in \p 





Exempt 


pendix A (§ 1347.475) to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 225 when sold o1 
delivered by persons engaged primar- 
ily in the business of publishing, print- 
ing, typesetting, platemaking, binding, 
or rendering related services, or any 
combination thereof, whose total gross 
sales in 1941 of printed papers and 
printed paper products and services 
rendered in connection therewith did 
not exceed $20.000. 

Section 1499.46. Exceptions for cer- 
fain services. * * *® 

(b) The General Maximum Price 
Regulation shall not apply to the rates, 
fees, charges, or compensation for the 
following services: 

67) Services of publishing, print- 
ing, typesetting, platemaking, binding 
or related services in connection with: 

(i) Books, magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, leaflets, sheet 


periodicals, 


music, music rolls, stamp albums, maps, 
charts, catalogs, directories, programs, 
house organs, menus, advertising mat- 
ter printed on paper (except such arti- 
cles as containers, labels and book 
matches, the form of which serves a 
purpose other than that of advertis- 
ing), time tables, tariffs, and price 
lists: Provided, however, That this ex- 
ception shall not include any of such 
services rendered in connection with 
any commodity listed in Appendix A 
(§ 1347.475) to Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 225: 

(ii) All papers and paper products 
when supplied by persons engaged pri- 
rendering 
such services, whose total gross sales 
in 1941 of printed papers and printed 
paper products and services rendered 


marily in the business of 


in connection therewith did not exceed 


$20,000, 
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Lithography’s Role in 
WARTIME AMERICA 





Lithography has a vital part in the task of informing 


the public on government and business war activities 


By 


HE speed and tempo with 
which the American economy 
is changing is probably 
thoroughly familiar to every thinking 
person in the graphic arts. You 
know that war production alone will 
amount to seven billion dollars a 
month by December, 1942, with an 
estimated total of at least eighty-four 
billion dollers in 1943. This 


compares with total national produc- 


wure 


tion in a peak year, 1929, of eighty- 
five billion dollars. You know that 
this changing economy poses informa- 
tional problems affecting every phase 
business _ lives. 


of our private and 


Every American is dependent upon 
knowledge of the facts in regard to 
his daily problems, ranging from the 
materials he buys, to the food he eats, 
and the clothing he wears. 

Every force at the command of both 
Government and private business ts 
needed to place the facts before the 
public and in that picture advertis- 
ing generally, and lithography in par- 


ticular, plays a vital dual role. 


1. Advertising helps business 
Advertising, even in wartime, is 


business’ effective handmaiden — in 


many directions. Without attempting 
to list all of its functions, it: 
a. Sells available products 


* Based ot talk before the National S 
ition of Printing Ink Makers, Hershey, Pa., 
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b. Keeps trade names before the 
public 

c. Assists in maintaining the best 
possible =management-labor _ re- 
lations and thereby increases war 
production 

d. Assists the public in getting 

the greatest possible use out of 

products that they have which 


are no longer on the market 


2. Advertising helps the Govern- 
ment 

Now as never before advertising 
is needed to get across vitally im- 
portant public relations messages and 
factual information on finance, man- 
power, conservation, salvage and a 
host of other “Victory Projects,” the 
successful handling of which is essen- 


tial to the winning of the war. 


NOVERNMENT itself. realizes 

J the important role that adver- 
tising has to play for the Govern- 
ment’s and the nation’s sake. As 
Mr. Roosevelt said in a letter ad- 
dressed to the American Federation 
of Advertisers recently, “If the mem- 
bers of your organization will, when- 
ever possible, assist in the war pro- 
gram and continue the splendid spirit 
of cooperation which they have shown 
during the past vear, advertising will 
have a worthwhile and patriotic place 
in the nation’s total war effort.” 

The Office of Price Administration 


Wm. 


Sons Co. 


Rudge's 


in setting up a platform as to ad- 
vertiser’s relationships to O. P. A. 
needs, has stated in part: 

“The 


gram lies squarely in the middle of 


economic. stabilization pro 
today’s merchandising picture so that 
every advertiser should be able to find 
a way of supporting the program 
which is at the same time good adver- 
tising for himself. 

“A special opportunity for the manu- 
facturer is to do a goodwill job on be 
half of his retailers, telling the con- 
sumer what the retailer is doing to 
inform and protect her. 

“Advertising can create thoughtful 
and optimistic consideration of the 
future by relating price controls and 
rationing to a basic philosophy con- 
cerning free enterprise. As one small 
example, a great deal might be accom- 
plished by habitual reference to the 
maximum price 


temporary general 


regulation.” 
The Office of War 
itself has 


Information 
recently inaugurated a 
Bureau of Campaigns to act as liaison 
between advertisers and the Govern- 
About this activity “Time” 


magazine in its issue of September 21] 


ment. 


states: 


This does not mean that Washing 
ton has become a hot prospect for an 
account executive, but it does reveal a 
willingness to recognize the usefulness 
of advertising. ... In peace, advertis- 
ing sold the people plenty and pleas- 
ure; in war, advertising must. sell 
them understanding of sacrifice and 
harsh restriction. .. . First O. W. I 
project is a tough baby: sell the peo 
fuel-oil 


ple the grim necessities of 






yr 
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rationing. First will come a national 
campaign for conservation, then local 
areas. 


campaigns in the rationed 


Other national problems to be ap- 
proached similarly include the com- 
ing squeezes in manpower and trans- 
portation, wartime changes in eating 
habits. 

The Government has some money of 
its own to spend for leaflets, posters 
and motion pictures, but the great bulk 
of such advertising is supported by 
U. S. business firms which donate or 
share their space and time, by copy- 
writers, artists, marketing men and 
other professionals who give their 
talent and experience. 

The best lobby for advertising is a 
good job well done. The growing use 
of advertising methods to sell the war 
to the people will be an education in 
sound practice for both the Govern- 


ment and the business. 
Currently this Bureau is working 


on Victory Projects including among 


others: 
Army—War Production Drive 
Army Air Force Safety 
Drive 
Air Force Recruiting 
Navy—Recruiting 


Binoculars 
W PB—Salvage 
Conservation 
Fuel Oil 
OPA —Rationing 
Price Control 
Anti-inflation 
Hoarding 
‘Treasury Department—Sale of 
War Bonds & Stamps 
Maritime Commission—Recruiting 
shipyard workers 
OCD—Recruiting civilian defense 
Victory homes 
Conservation of household 
equipment 
FSA —Nutrition Drive 
Other Government leaders, includ- 
ing Donald Nelson, Leon Hender- 
son, and Thurman Arnold, have rec- 
current vital 


ognized advertising’s 


role. 


QO there is a job to be done. We 

know its nature, we understand 
its objectives both from business’ and 
Government's point of view and we 
have the clear “go ahead”’ signal from 
Washington. 


What's Being Done About It? 


Alert associations have done some- 
thing about it. 
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The Advertising Council was 
formed shortly after Pearl Harbor to 
act as liaison between Government 
and business. The Council seeks as- 


signments from Washington—from 
the Bureau of Campaigns and in some 
cases directly from other Government 
agencies. It obtains data. It pre- 
pares the advertising program neces- 
sary to the achievement of national 
It gets official OK on the 
And finally, it 


takes that program to the business in- 


objectiv es. 


program prepared. 


terests who sponsor it. 

The Association of Grocery Manu- 
facturers realizing the role that they 
could play in the nutrition drive, and 
with the cooperation of the Federal 
Security Agency, have inaugurated a 
nutrition symbol already used in more 
than five million dollars worth of ad- 
vertising and which, according to es- 
timates, will be used in more than 
fifty million dollars worth of adver- 
tising within the next eight months. 

Here's what alert industries have 
done. 

With 


laboration as described, the Iron and 


Advertising Council _ col- 
Steel Institute is currently conduct- 
ing a salvage campaign with a mini- 
mum budget of one and one-half mil- 
The 


Soap & Glycerine 


lion dollars. Association of 


American Pro- 
ducers is conducting a fats conserva- 
tion program amounting to a mini- 
$500,000, (interestingly 


enough to those in the graphic arts, 


mum of 


the breakdown of the appropriations 
for these two campaigns allowed noth- 
ing for printed follow-through ma- 
terial such as posters, booklets, or in- 
struction material). 


Here's what individual media have 
done. 

The Newspaper Publishers have 
conducted a continuing, excellently 
planned campaign to show where they 
Radio has 
even capitalized on such events as 
“E Day” 
special one-day national hook-ups for 


fit into the war picture. 


programs and is selling 


these ceremonies. The Saturday 
Evening Post had special nutrition is- 
sues in just one of which the follow- 
ing themes were carried by the follow- 
ing companies: 

“This Finer Fresher Coffee’—A & P 


“Supper’s Ready”—Campbell’s Soup 











These industrial advertising booklets are 
material 
comp'etely adapted to the Victory program 


good examples of promotion 


“Food Will Build a New America” 
(series of three)—‘Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” institutional advertising 

“Every Day—Eat This Way—Says 
Uncle Sam”—Del Monte Foods 

“What’s Good for you is Good 
for the U. S. A.”—V8-Kraft 

“All Year ’Round the Army Gets 


Meat’—American Meat Institute 
“What Every Housewife Should 
Know about Preparing WAR 
FARE”—Servel, Inc. 

“Save with this Victory Recipe” 
Sunbeam Mixmaster 

“Hmm—This Spinach is ‘Popping’ 


with Vitamins!”—Birds Eye 
“For Concentrated Nutrition, Con- 
centrated Food Value—Sunsweet 
‘Tenderized’ Prunes” — Sunsweet 
Company 
“Salads Help Build Strong Ameri- 
cans!”’—Kraft Cheese Company 
“Get Vitamin-Health the Delicious 
Way !”—Sunkist 
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These booklets, each in a different way, 
direct attention to eating habits and nu- 
trition and tie them directly to the war 


Space does not allow a complete 
coverage of the results of these ac- 
tivities of associations and businesses 
and of media and agency groups. It 
is possible, however, to state that di- 
rectly traceable results of tremendous 
proportions have been achieved. In 
commenting about a display at the 
Department of Commerce of more 
than 1,000 pieces of advertising tying 
in business and Government objec- 
tives, Wayne C. Taylor, Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, stated, “The dis- 
play you see here of all types of ad- 
vertisements, reaching millions of 
people in all parts of the country, is 
undeniable evidence that many mem- 
bers of our free enterprise system 
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share our belief (in the power of 
advertising ). 
Now what about the Graphic Arts? 

The graphic arts has not begun to 
do a real job either through associa- 
tions or through concentrated drives 
of more than a tiny fraction of our in- 
dividual companies. People in the 
paper, ink, printing, lithographing and 
other allied lines seem to think that 
it’s someone else’s job to make use of 
this opportunity to help our own busi- 
nesses and to help our Government. 
There is evidently no clear realiza- 
tion of the fact that our industry must 
be judged in accordance with its es- 
sentiality in the war effort and that 
one of the best ways to demonstrate 
that essentiality is to get busy and put 
printing to work for the Government. 
Perhaps it is about time we stopped 
expecting perfection, expecting others 
to formulate and carry out a com- 
plete program, and got down to work- 
ing on details of the job within our 
own companies. What we need is 
more practice and less talk. 

Now just exactly where does that 
practice begin and what can the lith- 
ographer do about it? 

It is a difficult question to answer 
principally because the sales effort of 
the industry has been directed in large 
part toward normal sources of busi- 
ness. This is the static market in 
which all share. It is certainly not the 
market for creative ideas about the de- 
velopment of a greater volume of 
printing business. In setting down 
the points that follow shortly, there- 
fore, I have done it on the basis of 
this premise that you do have a larger 
market, that that market includes the 
Government, “the general public’s 
opinion about printing,” the adver- 
tiser, and the advertising agency. The 
objectives in selling these markets (or 
in putting across the concepts per- 
taining to them) is not to share in 
the declining returns of current busi- 
ness but to cultivate the greater fields 
for lithography which will exist in 
direct proportion to the effort put 
into them. 

Perhaps you could go about it this 
way. 

1. Study your advertising budget. 

Would it be possible for you to take 


a portion of that budget, even though 
a small one, and devote it to these 


larger marketing problems that the 
graphic arts industry faces? 

2. Could some proportion of your sales 
time be devoted to helping your 
customers tie in their lithographed or 
printed material with one or more 
of the government campaigns? 

3. Could you as an individual company, 
or through your associations, issue 
a news-letter of up-to-the-minute in- 
formation? For example, such a 
letter today would suggest that the 
banks of this country have as great 
a stake in fighting inflation as has 
the Government itself. Yet, after a 
study of more than thirty banks in 
the New York area, no piece of 
literature was available that would 
help to get that vital message across 
to the public. 

4. Could you keep track of some of the 
pieces that you produce and build up 
a set of samples of the more in- 
genious and unusual items that tie 
in with the war effort? Could you 
then distribute these as an indica- 
tion of the work that can and is 
being done? 

. Could you, as a leading citizen in 
your town, find out what is being 
dene about conservation and _ sal- 
vage, etc., in terms of the printed 
literature that will help make the 
campaigns more effective?  Prac- 
tically no printed literature of this 
type is available and Mr. Ken R. 
Dyke of the Office of War Informa- 
tion believes that this is one of the 
great lacks in the current Victory 
Project Campaigns. Could you, 
therefore, help your local community 
develop such material and if it is 
successful see to it that copies go 
to state and national groups? 

6. Could you look into the list of your 
own suppliers and talk with them 
about tying in their own advertising 
with Government objectives ? 


wn 


And finally, could you stop thinking 
only in terms of the War Production 
Board? The W. P. B. is most im- 
portant to you—but it is important 
in a restrictive sense. Other agencies 
—the Treasury, the Morale Division 
of the Office of War Information, 
the Office of Price Administration, 
etc., etc., are hungering for creative 
help from intelligent marketing and 
advertising-wise executives. 

In summary, I think it is fair to 
state that the graphic arts industry 
will automatically be turned by the 
thinking of its clients toward the kind 
of work described in this article. My 
plea is that instead of being led by 
the ear all the way, that each company 
within the graphic arts industry take 
some share of responsibility (in its 
own interests) in speeding up that 


process. ®* *® 
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A Simplifie 


dM 


ethod for Direct 


HALFTONE COLOR SEPARATIONS 


, ao vreen-filter negative (red, 
or magenta printer) is made on 
“Reprolith Ortho” film and this per- 
mits processing by inspection under 
the usual bright red darkroom light. 
Before the exposure is made, the re 
quirements tor the proper dot sizes 
in the Various areas oft the negative 
are established. ‘The notes regarding 
the required percentage of red for 
different areas of the original, made 
during analysis by means of the 
process ink chart, as already described 
under “Method of Color Analysis” 
again serve as the basis of exposure. 
A halftone negative is then made 
through the green filter in accord 
ance with these requirements, using 
the same stops and exposure times that 
would be required for a monotone 
halftone reproduction of like charac 
teristics on “Reprolith Ortho” film, 
but multiplying these exposure times 
by the factor of the Wratten B, or 
#58 vreen filter. ‘This factor is 5.8 
for “Reprolith Ortho” film. 

The green-tilter negative should be 
processed in Agfa 79 Developer for 
) 


minutes at 68°F. and it can be in 
spected during development as is cus- 
halftones from 


Although the 


tomary in) making 

black-and-white copy. 
basic development time of 2 minutes 
is recommended, processing may be 
shortened or carried on beyond 2 min 


utes as the operator is able to inspect 
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Agfa Ansco 


the progress of the negative and thus 
may compensate for slight errors in 
exposure through manipulation of the 
developing time. The green filter 
negative should be inspected carefully 
after processing to make sure that the 
particular dot structures called for by 
analysis of the original, by means of 
the process ink chart, have been ob- 
Records 


of stops and exposures should be kept 


tained in the selected areas. 


tor future reference. 
Making the Blue Filter Negative 


HE blue filter negative (vellow 

printer) is also made with “Re- 
prolith Ortho” film, and is used to 
produce the plate which will carry 
the relatively opaque yellow ink to be 
printed first in the press run. Before 
making the halftone negative through 
the Wratten C-5 blue or Wratten 
#34 D light blue filter, the notes 
made during color analysis, indicating 
the percentages of vellow required in 
the analyzed areas, should be consult- 


ed. The gradation of the blue-filter 


negative should be controlled by the 
same means described in the preced- 
ing discussion of the green-filter nega- 
tive. ‘The exposure times at various 
stops, which would produce a_half- 
tone negative of the desired charac- 
teristics on “Reprolith Ortho” film 
from black-and-white copy of the 
same tone range as that of the original 
when seen through the blue filter 
must be multiplied by the filter fac- 
tors, which are 7 for Wratten C-5 
blue filter and 4.1 for Wratten 
#34-TD) light blue Either 
Wratten C-5 or #34-D may be used. 


Wratten C-5 is the blue filter usu- 


filter. 


ally furnished in the separation set 
together with the A and B filters, 
while #34 D filter is recommended 
for use with Reprolith Ortho film as 
it permits shorter exposures. 

The blue-filter negative should be 
processed in Agfa 79 Developer, 
with the recommended developing 
time of 2 minutes at 68°F. However, 
since the blue-filter negative is made 
with Reprolith Ortho film it can be 
developed by inspection and con- 
trolled as described in dealing with 


the green-filter negative. 


Making Yellow Filter Negative 
black 


printing plate is also made on 


HE negative for the 


“Reprolith Ortho” film, using either 


a Wratten KI, K, G or X1 filter; 
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any of these will produce a satisfac- 
tory result if the requirements for 
the yellow-filter (black printer) neg- 
ative are carefully established in the 
light of notes made during color anal- 
ysis of the original by means of the 
process ink chart. Exposure times at 
the various stops should be estab- 
lished on the same basis as outlined 
in the preceding paragraphs. ‘The ex- 
posures are made through one of the 
filters listed above, and the negative 
developed in the same manner as the 
green- and blue-filter negatives. All- 
though it is possible to run a color- 
job in the three primary colors alone, 
the addition of black adds “depth,” 
better highlight detail, and better uni- 
formity to the finished result, there- 
fore the four-color job is usually pre- 
ferred by printers, and their clients 
as well. Factors for the above yellow 
filters are listed in the appendix under 


“Exposure and Processing Data.”’ 


Processing Practice 


HE making of a set of four- 

color separation halftone nega- 
tives presents no mysterious or insur- 
mountable difficulties, but it is a 
rather complicated matter and trou- 
bles can only be avoided by orderly 
procedure and attention to detail. It 
is of importance that the operator 
eliminate as many potential sources of 
Notes should be 


made of the exposure times and stops 


failure as possible. 


employed for the making of the sep- 
aration negatives, to serve as refer- 
ence and guide. Erratic results almost 
inevitably follow careless workman- 
ship or improper processing procedure. 
It is important that the same atten 
tion to detail, called for in exposing 
the halftone negatives should also pre 


vail during their processing. ‘The 


paraformaldehyde type of developer, 
best suited for development of half- 
tone negatives, is readily influenced by 
Variations in temperature and it oxi- 
dizes rapidly when left standing in 
an open tray. Therefore, a funda- 
mental precaution is to have a suf- 
ficient quantity of developer on hand 
to allow uninterrupted processing of 
the entire set of color-separation nega- 
tives. “Temperature should be main- 
tained at the same degree for develop- 
ment of all negatives, preferably at 
68°F. 
be discarded after developing the first 


Solution in the tray should 


negative, and a quantity of fresh de- 
veloper, at the same temperature, used 
for each subsequent negative. 

Only fresh fixing bath should be 
used, for this insures rapid and com- 
plete fixation within 10 minutes and 
prevents stains; all negatives should 
be washed for the same length of time 
and dried in a place where air circu- 
lates gently, but away from windows, 
radiators or any uneven blast of air, 
to insure proper register. Color-sep- 
aration negatives must be dried uni- 
formly if they are to register per- 
fectly. Cleanliness is of prime impor- 
tance in all color work, particularly 


when handling panchromatic film. 


Correction of Negatives 


A SET of four-color separation 
negatives, made carefully ac- 
cording to the systematic procedure 
described, should not require much 
correction, particularly if the orig 
inal copy was thoroughly analyzed in 
relation to the process ink chart, and 
the negatives exposed to insure that 
their tone values conform with the 
requirements established by color 
chart analysis. 

‘The greater the number of color 


areas in the original that are included 
in the analysis, the closer the separa- 
tion negatives will approach the ideal 
for the best reproduction possible with 
the particular inks used for the job. 
However, in practice it will be found 
that some hues or tones need correct- 
ing and this can be done by dot-etch- 
ing. A further practical point is that 
it is preferable to have a negative too 
“high,” rather than too “low,” as 
the “high” negative can be reduced 
and dot-etched while the “low” type is 
difficult to correct. A “low” 


tive should be made over to save time 


nega- 


otherwise required for corrections 
which, at best, usually lead to medio- 
cre results. At this point, it should 
be mentioned once again that the per- 
centage of colors listed in the process 
ink charts represent the relative color- 
dot size required in the finished repro- 
duction, and these will not necessarily 
he of the same size as the correspond- 
ing dots in the negative. The gain, 
or loss of dot size from halftone nega- 
tive to finished job varies with dif- 
ferent establishments and depends on 
plate making procedure, the press and 
other factors. Past experience with 
these various factors, which are pecu- 
liar to an individual lithographic 
plant, should be taken into considera- 
tion when establishing the require- 
ments of dot-formation in the color- 
separation negatives. 

For these reasons, ink manufactur- 
ers recommend that process ink charts 
for analysis purposes be printed by 
the individual establishment under 
normal working conditions, with their 
process inks and presses. ‘Thereby, 
the analysis chart is automatically cor 
rected for individual eccentricities of 
plate making conditions and_ press 
operation. It is suggested that ink 


manufacturers be consulted in connec 


Here is the second part of the presentation of this process which does 


not require highly skilled color retouchers, yet gives definition and 


depth in reproduction. 


Last month’s article covered balance of negatives, 


method of color analysis and the preparation of the red filter negative. 
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Exposure and Processing Data 


Red Filter Negative—Blue Printer 


Film Reprolith Pan 

Filter Wratten A (#25) 

Filter Factor 5 

Screen Angle 105 

Safelight Total darkness, or dim 
green light 

Agfa 79 

Time-Temperature; 2 min- 
utes at 68° F 


Developer 
Processing 


Green Filter Negative—Red Printer 
Film Reprolith Ortho 
Filter Wratten B (#58) 
Filter Factor 5.8 
Screen Angle 75 


Safelight Red 
Developer Agfa 79 
Processing 1'% to 2! minutes at 68° F 


by inspection 


Blue Filter Negative—Yellow Printer 


Film Reprolith Ortho 

Filter Wratten C-5 or #34 D 
Filter Factor 7 4.1 
Screen Angle 90° 

Safelight Red 

Developer Agfa 79 

Processing 11% to 2'\4 minutes at 68° F 


by inspection 


Yellow Filter Negative—Black Printer 


Film Reprolith Ortho 

Filter Wratten K1—K2—G—X1 
Filter Factor 2 23 63 35 
Screen Angle 45° 

Safelight Red 

Developer Agfa 79 


Processing 1% to 2'4 minutes at 68° F 
by inspection 





tion with the preparation of such 


charts. 


Register 
l* all color work, as important as 


proper color separation and cor- 
rection is the matter of accurate reg 
ister. ‘lo overcome any difficulties 
that may arise from negatives which 
do not register with requisite accu 
racy, Many color operators have clung 
to glass plates and used them exclu 
sively in the past, despite the manifest 
advantages and convenience of film. 
But the use of film is perfectly feasible 
in color work if reasonable care ts 
exercised, 

The principal source of inaccurate 
revister with film lies in the fact that 
film will absorb, or give off moisture 
according to changes in the relative 
humidity of the surrounding air, and 
changes in moisture content are ac 
companied by changes of size which, 
though small, mav sufhce to prevent 
perfect register. Film is manutac 
tured and packed in’ scrupulousl) 
clean, air-conditioned rooms in which 
relative humidity is constantly main 
tained at 58 per cent and tempera 
ture is held at 70°F. the vear around, 
Therefore, when shipped, film leaves 
the factory with a moisture content in 
balance with these conditions. 

In original factory packing, film ts 
for all practical purposes hermetically 


sealed, and if the package remains un 


opened the film will retain the mois- 
ture content in equilibrium with that 
of the atmosphere in which it was 
packed for a considerable length of 
time. But if such a package of film is 
opened in a darkroom and then put 
into the camera and exposed, the 
image recorded by the film will re- 
main exactly correct in size only as 
long as the moisture content of the 
film remains unchanged. If the rela- 
tive humidity in the darkroom) or 
other working quarters varies from 
that of the air in which the film was 
packed, the film inevitably undergoes 
shrinkage or elongation with accom- 
panving changes in dimensions of the 
image. 
During developing, fixing and 
washing, the film absorbs moisture 
and becomes elongated. In subsequent 
drving, it will give off moisture until 
its moisture content is in balance with 
that of the surrounding air. If the 
prevailing relative humidity is higher 
than 58 per cent, the film will retain 
more moisture than it originally con 
tained. Consequently, both the film 
and the image on the film will be 
larger than they were at the time of 
On the 


other hand, if the film is dried in air 


the exposure in the camera. 


with relative humidity of less than 58 
per cent, it will give off some of the 
moisture it originally contained at 
the time of exposure and both the 


film and the image will shrink to less 


than their original dimensions. How- 
ever, moisture in excess of 58 per cent 
in a film will cause the film, and 
with it the image it bears, to be larger 
than it was at the time of exposure. 
This condition can be rectified by the 
application of even and gentle heat, 
for with a given amount of moisture 
in the air, increase of temperature is 
accompanied by a lowering of relative 
humidity. One practical method is 
to place the negative on the glass top 
of an opaquing table to which accu- 
rate register marks have been applied 
for checking purposes, and thus ex- 
pose it to the evenly distributed and 
gentle heat from the lamps within 
the table. During this operation, the 
film should be frequently checked for 
size on hand of the register marks 
placed on the table for the purpose, 
and as soon as it is found to be of 
exact size it should be given to the 
plate maker for immediate use. It 
is somewhat more difficult to get a 
film which has shrunk until it is less 
than proper size to elongate again by 
absorption of additional moisture, but 
it can be accomplished, within §rea- 
sonable limits. 

In view of these facts, obviously it 
is most important that both before 
and during exposure the film, with 
which the color-separation halftone is 
to be made, should contain an amount 
of moisture which is in balance with 
the relative humidity prevailing on 
the premises where the film is to be 
processed and dried. If these require- 
ments are met, the film will shrink 
back, while drying, to the exact size 
it had during camera exposure and 
register difficulties will not occur. 
In order to give the film an oppor- 
tunity to adjust itself to the relative 
humidity in the working quarters, it 
should be unpacked and stored in a 
lightproof, but well ventilated closet, 
drawer or film box, preferably in the 
darkroom. Usually several days will 
elapse before the moisture content of 
the film is in proper balance with 
that of the surrounding air. 

Air conditioning or control of rela- 
tive humidity in the plant contrib- 
utes greatly towards forestalling any 
Where 
such control is not available the oper- 


(Turn to page 67) 


possible register difficulties. 
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N the face of increasing pressure 

to limit all but the most essen- 

tial civilian functions, Govern- 
ment war agencies in applying the 
vardstick of essentiality are giving 
recognition to the importance of the 
printing and publishing industry in a 
wartime economy, including the fac- 
tor of advertising. 

This became most apparent in the 
issuance of the price regulation cover- 
ing the industry, which carries spe- 
cific exemption not only for the pub- 
lication of books and magazines and 
similar publications, but also for ad- 
vertising licerature. 

\MIaximum Price Regulation No. 


95 


and the amendments to the Gen- 
eral Mlaximum Price Regulation af 
fecting the industry give ample proof 
that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion recognizes the peculiar condi 
tions in the industry, as well as the 
necessity for exempting from price 
control a large segment of advertis 
ing such as is produced by the litho 
graphic industry. 

While the regulations are clear and 
specific in most instances, numerous 
questions have arisen within the in- 
dustry and have been referred to the 
OPA Printing and Publishing Unit 
for explanation. 

Among these is the question of de- 
differentiating, 


fining advertising 
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that is, between advertising literature 
and advertising as carried on specific 
commodities, such as book matches 
and labels. 

For the purposes of the regulation, 
editorial advertising—advertising that 
gives a message to the public—is 
exempted from price control. Ad- 
vertising matter, or advertising litera- 
ture which is descriptive of a product 
falls within this category.  Spe- 
cifically mentioned in this connection 
are “books, magazines, catalogs, di- 
rectories, programs, pamphlets, cer- 
tain advertising matter 4s 

However, the regulation covers a 
long list of products where the form 
of the product is not essentially for 
the purpose of advertising. 

As explained by the OPA, a car 
ton for cigarettes—to give an ex 
ample—is used for packaging. The 
name of the manufacturer and other 
descriptive material which might ap- 
pear on the carton ts advertising, and 
obviously does promote goodwill. 
However, the form of the product is 
for the purpose of packaging the cig 
arettes and not primarily for adver- 
tising; therefore the advertising mat 
ter which appears on it is not con- 
sidered exempt from the regulation. 

Similarly, labels appearing on mer- 
chandise name the product and may 


describe it to some extent, but for 


the purposes of the regulation, labels 
are held to be primarily for the pur- 
pose of labeling a commodity, and 
therefore cannot be held to be adver- 
tising literature. On this ground, 
labels are brought under price con 


trol by the regulation. 


A NOVHER important ques 
tion which has arisen in con 
nection with application of the regu 
lation concerns the definition of 
“comparable commodities and_ sery 
ices’ in the fixing of prices for jobs 
for which there was no specific coun 
terpart in) March—the base pricing 
period, 

Basically, one of the primary rea 
sons for the issuance of the printing 
and publishing industry price regula 
tion was the recognition that the 
services and commodities offered by 
the industry vary so widely between 
one job and another. 

Consequently the regulation does 
not attempt to fix a specific ceiling 
for every type of new job performed 
by the industry. Rather it establishes 
a formula and leaves much to the 
analysis and application of the indi 
vidual operator. 

“Comparable = commodities — and 
services” are defined in the regula 
tion as follows: . one commodity 


or service shall be deemed compar- 
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able to another commodity or service 
if (i) the first has the same use as 
the second, (ii) affords the purchaser 
fairly equivalent serviceability, (it) 
is produced by the same or substan- 
tiaily the same productive operations, 
and (iv) is customarily priced by the 
same pricing method as the first, al- 
though its price as determined by 
such pricing method is not the same 
or substantially the same as the 
first.” 

A new operation may differ con 
siderably from a similar job per 
formed in March, in which case the 
OPA leaves it up to the lithographer, 
printer or publisher to exercise his 
own discretion after examining all 
phases that enter into production of 
a particular job. 

It also remains up to the particular 
operator to arrive at a price on his 
own analysis when the pricing in- 
volves less complicated adjustments, 
as in the case, for instance of a pro- 
ducer of a certain type of utility 
books. Such a 


\Iarch have made only tive ditterent 


producer may in 
sizes, whereas currently he is pro 
ducing 20 sizes. 

Under the terms of the regulation, 
he would not be permitted to charge 
a price that returned him the highest 
margin among the five sizes produced 
in March, but he would be obliged 
to analyze all phases going into pro 
duction of the 20 sizes, and to take 
a margin that would take into ac 


count both the similar operation in 
March and the production costs in 
volved in producing the larger num 
ber of sizes. 

Formula tor establishing maximum 
prices is based on a combination of 
actors as follows: 

1. ‘The actual delivered cost of 
the material or the ceiling price for 


that material, whichever is lower 


? 


Production charges based on the 
hourly or piece rates used in pricing 
the most nearly comparable commo 
dite or ottered or sold in 


\larch. 


> 
Je A Marvin computed on the same 


service 


basis as that used in pricing the most 
nearly comparable commodity or sery 
ice sold or offered during March. 


The OPA Publish- 


Printing and 
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ing Unit recognizes that there will 
be additional problems arising out of 
the new price regulation, and has 
indicated its willingness to discuss 
particular problems with the indus- 
try. Regional offices of the OPA can 
supply much valuable information in 
this connection. 

In addition, a series of meetings 
is being scheduled for different sec- 
tions of the country when the OPA 
will go into details of the regulation 


with the industry. * * 


Propose 40c Wage Minimum 

A minimum wage rate of 40 cents 
per hour was recommended for the 
allied 


graphic arts industry by the commit- 


printing and publishing and 


tee appointed to investigate industry 
The 
two-day hearing at 
New York City, was 
Administrator 
Grogan, of the Wage 
Dept. of 


conditions. recommendation, 
made after a 
Hotel Astor, 
made to 


William B. 


and Hour Division, U. S. 


Acting 


Labor. “The Administrator will hold 
a public hearing on the proposal, date 
for which is to be announced, before 
it is put into effect. 

‘The committee, appointed by Mr. 
Grogan under the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, was com- 
posed of 27 members, equally repre- 
senting employees, employers, and the 
Representing employers were: 

George EF. Loder, New York, 
Joseph Siegel, New York, George N. 
Dale, Chicago, Julion Wolfner, De 
troit, Arthur Knol, Chicago, Bernard 
kK. Esters, Houlton, Me., C. . 2 
Dean, Dallas, T. J. Buttikofer, New 


York, and William Simpson, Louis 


public. 


ville. 


No Curb on British Label Colors 
The British 


has issued an interpretation of their 


Ministry of Supply 


previous order in reference to the 
amount of color printing on labels 
and pre-packed goods. “The previous 
order stated that the label may go 
through the printing machine twice 
and in addition the label may be var- 
nished. ‘The present order explains 
that the limitation of “twice through 
the machine” does not limit the num 
ber of colors which may be printed 


in each of the two operations. 








Buyers Quizzed by General Ink 


An effort to clear up many ques- 
tions being asked by lithographers 
with regard to a slump in orders for 
advertising material is being made by 
General Printing Ink Corp. in a 
questionnaire on printing and promo- 
tion that is being sent to 1,500 print- 
ing buyers in all parts of the country. 

It is an effort to determine exactly 
what the future holds for printing 
and its various ramifications and, at 
the same time, a sign or guide post 
indicating the future direction the in- 
dustry must follow in order to sur- 
vive. On completion, the survey will 
be available to all who are interested. 

‘The questionnaire consists of 16 
They 


gauntlet of printing and promotion, 


questions. run the complete 


including: ‘‘What is the general clas- 
sification of your business? i.e., what 


do you normally manufacture’ or 
sell ?”’ 


tionnaire inquires as to“... 


In this connection the ques- 
. the per- 
centage of your business today .. . 
War Effort, 
The question of the war’s effect on 


devoted to civilian ?” 
printing is followed by those dealing 
with seasonal or production “peaks.” 
‘Two questions dealing with printing 
and promotion are broken down into 
which 


Print- 


numerous classifications for 
percentages are to be specified. 
ing processes, quality (including 
color), tvpe of service expected and 
the question of bids are covered in 
this comprehensive survey of market 
conditions. “The two final questions 
deal with “difficulty 


securing paper, plates, inks, ete.,”” and 


encountered in 


“What could a printer or lithographer 
do to be of real help to you?” 
‘This 


pared and executed under the direc- 


extensive inquiry was pre- 
tion of Herbert Kaufman, advertising 
manager of G.P.I. 


Lt. Doesburg Has Brief Leave 
Naval Lieutenant John H. Does- 
burg, formerly legal counsel for R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, 
“Shore leave” in his 
Mr. Doesburg 
Was commissioned a lieutenant in the 


Navy last 


been in 


enjoved a brief 


home town recently. 


June and since then has 


training for torpedo boat 


service at an Atlantic coast station. 
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UNDER pressure, with the em- 
phasis on speed and economy, 
make the most of the wide selec- 
tion of Kodalith and Kodagraph 
Films. Use the type best fitted 
for each particular job to assure 
first-quality negatives and posi- 
tives. In general, Kodalith Films 
are for use with white-flame arcs, 
while Kodagraph Films have 


sufficient speed to be used with 





eee ETCury-vapor or tungsten illu- 
mination. Here is the complete 


list, briefly described: 


Kodalith Orthochromatic Film— Extremely high contrast. 
Green sensitive. Coated on .0055-inch antihalation safety 
base. For line and halftone negatives and positives. 
Kodalith Halftone Film—Orthochromatic, particularly 
suitable for halftone work requiring considerable dot 
etching for correction purposes. 

Kodalith Thin Base Film—Same emulsion as Kodalith 
Orthochromatic Film. .0035-inch base permits lateral 
reversal in printing. 

Kodalith Blue Sensitive Film—Extreme contrast and den- 
sity. Especially suitable for contact negatives and positives. 
Kodalith Transparent Stripping Film—For all kinds of 
combination work. High contrast. Orthochromatic. Anti- 
halation backing. 

Kodagraph Orthochromatic Stripping Film—A new 
film, superseding Kodalith Super Speed Stripping Film. 
Permits the use of color copy for “drop-out” and other 


Now that ‘'RUSH’’ has become the rule, 
rely on 


KODALITH and KODAGRAPH FILMS 


effects. Intended for high-speed work with mercury-vapor 
Antihalation backing in paper base. 


lamps. 
Kodagraph Process Panchromatic Stripping Film—For 
direct-screen color separations, combinations, and insert 
color work. 

Kodagraph Process Panchromatic Film—For direct- 
screen color separations, and for line work requiring 
clean-cut color separations. Type B panchromatic sensi- 
tizing. .0055-inch antihalation base. 

Kodagraph Contrast Process Thin Base Film —.0035- 
inch base permits lateral reversal by printing with image 
toward light. Dot etches satisfactorily. Orthochromatic. 


These Kodalith and Kodagraph films are coated on 
“safety” base, hold size closely, and are supplied in 
sheets and rolls. Consult the Eastman demonstra- 
tor, and order from your Graphic Arts dealer. 


Graphic Arts Sales Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EXPERIENCE 


makes the master! 


IN 90 YEARS OF MAKING BETTER PAPERS 
for scores of industrial uses, the Sorg organi- 
zation has achieved an assured mastery of the 
paper-making art. Throughout all those years, 
Sorg has been constantly striving in its labora- 
tories to create better papers to meet a multi- 


And... 


tude of needs. 


TODAY, THE SORG LINE includes papers as 
light as Facial Tissue, and as heavy 
as 150 points in thickness. Its mills 
are busy now, making Insulating 
Kapok for airplanes and other 


uses; tough, fire-proof Blackout Pa- 











per; map paper; flame-proof paper; Bacteria- 
Free paper for cups, soda straws and other food 
packaging or handling. Of course, Sorg produces 


the regular standard papers, including... 


SUPERIOR OFFSETS, Tag papers, and Bristols 
for card indexing and many other uses. And 
when it comes to tough papers, Sorg’s superiority 
is also fully evident. . . . Whatever its size, 
weight, quantity, color — Sorg is 
equipped to make paper for your 
product — now. Write — wire — 
or ‘phone your needs — we are 
here to serve you. 





REG. US. PAT. OFF 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY .. . MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a wide variety of Fourdrinier and Cylinder papers ... Specially constructed papers made to individual orders. 


STOCK LINES: Equator Offset ¢ Equator Index 
Bristol © Cream Sorex @© White Sorex @ No. 1 Jute 
Document ¢ Buckhide Tag ¢ Valley Cream Post 
Card @ Middletown Post Card. For Converting Use 


DBL (Double Bleached Lined) ; DIP (Dyed-in-Pulp) 





CHICAGO OFFICE: Daily News Bldg. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: . . 370 Lexington Ave. 
REPRESENTATIVES, BOSTON: C. H. Dodge, 10 
High St. ST. LOUIS: H. E. Bouis, Ambassador Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES: N. L. Brinker, 122 S. Central Ave. 
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Graphic Arts Campaign Gets 
Under Way With WPB Okay 


NOVERNMENT 
J the form of a blessing by E. 
W. Palmer, Chief of the 
Printing and Publishing Branch of 
the WPB, has been received for the 


graphic arts wartime campaign being 


approval, in 


Deputy 


developed by the Graphic Arts In- 
dustries Committee. The campaign 
is already going forward under the 
organization’s new name of Graphic 
Arts Victory Campaigns Committee, 
and will help lithographers, printers 
and ad men in the proper use of ad- 
vertising tied to the government pub- 
lic relations plans. Purpose of the 
effort is to point all printing toward 
winning the war. 

The green light for the campaign 
was secured ‘by E. F. Trotter, of 
Printing, temporary secretary of the 
Herbert Kaufman, 


Printing Ink Corp., com- 


committee, and 
General 
mittee chairman, who presented the 


plan to Mr. Palmer. Although hav- 


ing previously gone on record as op- 
posing any graphic arts promotional 
campaign, Mr. Palmer approved this 
plan of co-operation with government 
promotion, in the following letter to 
Messrs. Trotter and Kaufman: 


This Branch has received and 
considered the program submitted 
by vou entitled, “A Working Plan 
tor the Graphic Arts” which, it is 
understood, is to be the basic pro- 
gram of the graphic arts Victory 
Campaigns. 

Your Committee is to be congrat- 
ulated upon having developed a 
plan which, in the outline submitted 
to this Branch, contemplates an all- 
out effort on the part of the print- 
ing industry to support and col- 
laborate with all effort on the part 
of government agencies in effectuat- 
ing every phase of all “Victory 
Campaigns” developed and promul- 
gated by government agencies. 

Likewise, it appears to be vour 
plan to inform and aid the graphic 
arts industries in holding up as a 
guide of essentiality, the Treasury 
Department’s pronouncement with 
respect to approved advertising de- 
ductions. 
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Announcement has been made by 
the Advertising Division of the 
Othce of War Information that it 
will shortly issue: 

(a) “A War Guide for Adver- 
tisers,”’ which publication should be 
a very helpful textbook in the 
promulgation of vour proposed ef- 
tort. 

Having reviewed the plan for 
this proposed cooperatiy e effort on 
the part of the graphic arts indus- 
tries and recognizing the opportuni- 
ties ahead for such industries to 





SEND SAMPLES TO ML 


If you turn out any lithographed work 
that’s tied up with U. S. Government pro- 
motion in line with the campaign de- 
scribed here, send samples of it to Modern 
Lithography, 254 W. 31 St., New York, 
so that from time to time these samples 
may be reproduced. 





render valuable service to the Ofhce 

of War Information, this Branch 

expresses the belief that so long as 

the proposed campaign is kept in 
conformity with War Production 

Board limitations as to materials 

and supplies, there can be no ob- 

jection to the patriotic endeavor 
proposed. 

The trade throughout the country 
has already responded enthusiastically 
to the plan. Philadelphia and Boston 
Graphic Arts groups have already 
named members of their respective 
organizations to the National Com- 
mittee of the GAVCC. 
their support financially. 
Forth Worth and Dallas 
groups are meeting shortly to appoint 
Worces- 


ter and Springfield will soon elect 


‘They have 
pledged 
| Jetroit, 


their committee members. 


their representative to the committee. 
Chicago and Cincinnati groups which 
have already organized are awaiting 
action of their own committees re- 
garding cooperation with GAVCC. 
Special attention is called to the need 
for free talent—artists, layout men, 
copy men, merchandisers, etc., among 
the printers and lithographers to 
offer their assistance in the work at 
hand. Any interested contributors of 
talent and time should address their 


offers to Herbert Kaufman, General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

A booklet is being developed by the 
Victory Committee announcing the 
details of the plan to the industry at 
large. “Trade associations, lithog- 
raphers, printers, binders, press and 
equipment manufacturers, ink mak- 
ers, and the like will receive these 
booklets and an accompanying pledge 
card, affording an opportunity to 
assist in the financing of the cam- 
paign. A small sum from each firm 
for each of its employees will be 
needed, committee officials stated, and 
suggested a contribution of $1.00 per 
person as a basis. 

A meeting for all persons interested 
in the plan was planned for October 
15 at the General Printing Ink Gal- 
New York, at 


plans will be announced and commit- 


leries, which final 
tee members will show actual work 
already being done. Edson S$. Dun- 
bar, Crocker-McElwain Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., was to preside. 

The working plan of the campaign 
in its final, approved form includes 


the following points: 


Objectives 
1. To co-ordinate all printing ef- 
forts to aid the Government in 
winning the war. 

?, “To act as liaison between the 
Government and industry by 
interpreting the objectives of 
the various governmental ayen- 
cies (as represented by the an- 
nounced publicity campaigns 

of the Office of War Informa- 

tion) to the public via the 
printed word. 


‘To use as a guide as to what 


we 


constitutes essential advertising 

the ‘Treasury Department's 
ruling as to what types of ad- 
vertising may be deducted from 
income taxes. 

4+. To channel all future printing 


toward winning the war. 


Program 
1. To aid the Government agen- 
cies in developing effective fol 
low-up and tie-in material for 
all newspaper, radio and mag 
(Turn to page 53) 









These Preferred Products are Promptly 
Available at Their Long Established Prices 
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By I. H. Sayre 
Technical Editor 


Bichromate Poisoning 

Sensitivity to bichromate poisoning 
may be greatly reduced by washing 
the hands and forearms with a ten 
percent solution of “hypo” before 
commencing work and then at inter- 
vals during the day. Cuts and abra- 
sions should be protected with some 
curative ointment or a coating of 


*“Nu-skin.”’ 


solution has also been recommended 


Another — safeguarding 


and is made as follows: 


SE nk candid eane wats 1% oz. 
CO ree er ee ee 14 OZ. 
II 55 diana dcdind-ain eee 1, dram 
Se re 5 drops 
Water to make ............ 5 oz. 


Contact Negatives and Positives 


One of our readers has written in 
for helpful suggestions on a problem 
which we are presenting here, hoping 
information 


for an exchange of 


among our readers. Please send us 
your ideas. 

We quote: “Many times I have to 
make a duplicate set of halftone posi- 
tives or negatives from which a one 
to eight color lithographic job has 
been printed. This would be easy if 
it were not for the fact that the final 
negative or positive will have had 
some color correcting via staining or 
dot etching, and in order to duplicate 
a reverse positive for deep etch or a 
negative for albumen platemaking it 
is necessary to use this final positive 
or negative for the duplication. In 


either case there is a tendency for 
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the highlights to be weakened or the 
shadows to plug up, depending on 
the exposure these positives and nega- 
tives are given under perfect con- 
tact.” 

Without having seen the negatives 
or positives referred to and the re- 
sults obtained, we surmise that the 
trouble is caused from too strong il- 
lumination, halation, and a contrasty 
developer. ‘There are other possibili- 
ties for this plugging which we will 
summarize forthwith. 

First, it is important to remember 
that emulsions such as are found on 
peculiarly 


dry plates or films are 


sensitive to halation. The emulsion 
being turbid, the light penetrates the 
emulsion and is scattered. It passes 
through the film or dry plate and 
reaching the support is reflected back. 
In the case of thin base film, the sup- 
port is so thin that the light prac- 
tically reflects directly in its own path 
and thus reinforces the exposure of 
the image, but with dry plates the 
support is a relatively thick glass and 
the light is spread out in such a man- 
ner that it reflects back but does not 
reach the same part of the emulsion 
from which it entered with the result 
an exposure is made away from the 
original image, which on development 
produces a halo around the dot, or 
blurring or plugging. The sensitivity 
of wet plates is such that this trouble 
Back- 


ing the plates or films up with dull 


from halation does not occur. 


black paper will reduce halation in 


large measure and no attempt at the 
contact printing of halftones should 
be made without it. The longer the 
exposure time, the greater the devel- 
opment from halation. Even an anti- 
halation coating on the material itself 
does not prevent it where exposures 
are too long or too intense. 

diffused 
used for the exposure, and the emul- 


A very light should be 
sion should be at least eight feet from 
the source of light. An opal glass 
placed in front of the light source is 
“plug- 


very effective. In extreme 


ging’ of a contact, the contrast of 
the developer may be reduced by 
changing from a Hydroquinone de- 
veloper to a split developer of Hydro- 
quinone and Metol, the formulas for 
which were given in the August issue 
of MopERN 1)-11 
with Citric Acid will suppress the 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


development from halation. It is 


made as follows: 


D-11 with Citric Acid 


teen a Oe aes 64 oz. 
Hydroquinone .......... 414 oz. 
Sodium Sulphite ........ 7'4 02. 
Sodium Carbonate ...... 10' oz. 
ico ae,” ) are 4% OZ. 
Potassium Bromide ...... 1'4 oz, 

For Kodalith Film, use without 
dilution. 


The split developer referred to 
above composed of Metol and Hydro- 
quinone will bring up more detail 
and if veiling appears, the contact 
negative can be reduced and intensi- 
fied. Do not allow the temperature 
of the developer to exceed 65 F. 
When a plate has been stained, 
better results are often obtained by 
using a panchromatic plate for the 
If the 


stain is a black dye, the filter may 


contact and a suitable filter. 


still be desirable to soften the ex- 
posure. If it is permissible to re- 


move the black dye, this usually can 


be done with a weak solution of 
ammonia. 
This inquiry brings to mind a 


problem of “blow-ups” which we ran 
into sometime ago. The job was in 
four colors with small corrected half- 
tone plates which were supplied for 
projection and final enlargement. We 
were able to hold a great deal more 
detail with a D-11 developer or a 
split Hydroquinone-Metol developer 
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War production greatly depends upon paper! 
All war material must be PLANNED, specified, sched- 













uled, routed and recorded — on paper. For all printed 
factory and office forms... use ADIRONDACK BOND, 
an outstanding economical, watermarked 100% sulphite 
bond paper that can “take it,” printed, typed or written. 
Stock sizes and weights, in white and six colors, are avail- 


able from your nearest merchant. 


nate ines A D j R 0 N DAC K B 0 N D 
Ideal for mimeo work 
INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR 


More copies, clear reproduction, 
in gelatin or spirit process. 4 Product of 


BEESWING MANIFOLD 


somes rm"! | INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


ADIRONDACK LEDGER 
Economical, strong, water-marked 
ledger sheet; for accounting and 220 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


rec ords. 
SPRINGHILL 
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than with a high contrast Hydro- 
quinone developer. In attempting to 


control contrast through develop- 
ment, it is never wise to fool around 
changing the Bromide content as this 
results in loss of detail when it cor- 
rects the veiling. 

To go further on the subject of 
Paraformaldehyde is often 


This is a 


Veiling, 
the cause of the trouble. 
gaseous accelerator which loses _ its 
strength very quickly when exposed 
to air, either in solution or in its dry 
When the accelerator is not 
working properly the “ghost” image 


state. 


will appear in the expected interval 
but the negative will fail to gain the 
proper density. Noting this, the op- 
erator usually makes another attempt 
and extends the developing time to 
secure density. Very little additional 
density is achieved, but when it is, 
the film shows veiling particularly 
around the edges of the dot, due to 
the fact that the development spreads 
laterally but will not penetrate deep- 
er into the emulsion without the 
proper accelerator. Paraformalde- 
hyde is hard to get in wartime, and 
may come to you in a semi-weakened 
state when purchased. ‘The easiest 
way out of this difficulty, if no Para- 
formaldehyde of the proper strength 
is available, is to spike the developing 
solution with D-8, the formula for 


which is as follows: 


MS i ahh hg Sree ters 48 OZ. 
Sodium Sulphite ........ 6 oz. 
Hydroquinone .......... 3 oz. 
Sodium Hydroxide ...... 214 oz. 
Potassium Bromide ...... 2 oz. 
Water to make ......... 64 oz. 


Use only two or three ounces to 32 
ounces of the Hydroquinone-Parafor- 
maldehyde (D-85) developer. 


Merix Products 

We have a publicity release from 
the Merix Photo Company, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, which may be of 
They 


are offering Dye Toners, working in 


some interest to our readers. 


one single solution on any kind of en- 
larging paper, contact paper, films 
and slides. DT comes in ten shades. 
The three basic colors may be com- 
bined to make five colors, and one 


solution may be used repeatedly. * * 
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Show Calendars at Ad Fair 
War has increased the popularity 
ot the calendar as an advertising me- 
Lithographers exhibiting at 
National 


dium. 
the Advertising Specialty 
Association’s annual fair in Chicago 
Sept. 28 to 30 reported a good de- 
mand for their products. Patriotic 
pictures were much in evidence in the 
new 1944 line displayed by all lithog- 
raphers present but customary sub- 
jects, such as scenery, human interest, 
religion, hunting, fishing, etc., are not 
being forsaken. Utility calendars em- 
bodying forms for household budgets, 
farm accounts, recipes, dairy order 
records, etc., enjoy increasing demand, 
while maps are also coming into use 
on calendars, the exhibit revealed. 
Newman-Rudolph Litho Co., Chi- 
cago, showed a line of “Daily Chris- 
tian Guides,” carrying religious pic- 
Bible 


Morticians, churches and reli- 


tures, together with a daily 
verse. 
gious organizations use these, of which 
both Protestant and Catholic editions 
are available. “The company claims 
these are the largest selling calendars 
in the United States. Also shown 
was a ‘Plano-Sphere’’ depicting the 
world on four wings, produced by two 
interlocking circular planes which 
Newman-Rudolph_ lithographed — for 
the H. M. Gousha Co. H. W. Cum- 
mings, sales manager, calendar divi- 
E. McQuaid, assistant 
sales manager, were in charge. 
Standard Advertising & Printing 


Co., Fort Scott, Kans., included in 


sion, and J. 


their varied display a line of negro 
subjects for use by negro business 
houses. Garnett E. Saunders, art di- 
rector, said this company is one of a 
very few handling calendars appealing 
particularly to the negro trade. Litho- 
graph work is bought from an outside 
firm, he stated. L. W. Ellsworth, 
company president, was in charge. 
Sales Creators, Inc., St. Louis, 
\o.. a division of Wolff Printing 
Co., reported difficulty in obtaining 
metal edges and fasteners and the ten 
new subjects in their 1944 Victory 
‘Trail Blazer line were designed to 
meet this condition. George  L. 
Prater, general manager, and Wm. 
Wolff, sales manager, in charge. 


Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago, 


have forty-eight new subjects out for 
1944 use, together with ten repeats 
trom the 1943 stock, varying in size 
from huge Jumbo commercial wall 
calendars to high-class household art 
subjects, for which the company is 
noted. Roy Nelson, sales manager, 
supervised the presentation. 
Skinner-Kennedy Stationery Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., featured lithographed 
drop-sheet calendars, carrying record 
forms for the farmer and farm in- 
formation for his wife. Frank Elliott, 
sales manager, calendar department, 
was in charge. Bagley & St. Clair, 
Chicago, also featured lithographed 
calendars for farm use in_ their 
Clarion line. Joseph Hoover & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., had many new 
patriotic designs and were also push- 
ing a line of ten superb Kodachrome 
reproductions. Mr. Hoover,  Sr., 
with his three sons, 
Robert and 


Joseph, Jr., 


George, looked after 
visitors. 

New England Calendar Co., and 
Beacon Products Corp., Boston, 


Mass., 


books for soldiers and sailors, along 


showed lithographed — hand- 
with numerous novelties sold through 
military post exchanges and at naval 
stations. M. E. Sholkin, treasurer, 
said tremendous quantities are being 
sold here and abroad, from the Arctic 
to Australia. 

John Baumgarth Co., Chicago, fea- 
tured six new full-color lithographed 
reproductions of art subjects and vari- 
ous types of cardboard calendars. 
This company, it was learned, was 
reorganized from the former Baum- 
garth-Sheldrup Co., which had been 
liquidated in bankruptcy proceedings 
last spring. Nearly all principles in 
the old company are still with the 
new one, according to A. Hallenberg, 
sales manager. 

Green Duck Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of metal advertising nov- 
elties, has developed numerous sub- 
stitutes for critical metals now un- 
available and these have been adapted 
to the company’s metal lithographing 
presses, W. U 
stated. A feature of their line was a 


set of lithographed Civilian Defense 


Watson, president, 


insignia on a synthetic composition 


board. 
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INTRALACE 


What does Rising Intralace have that makes it so tremen- 
dously popular with buyers, printers and users of direct 
mail? First, there is its delicately grained surface, source 
of its unusual beauty. Then, there is its faultless print- 
ability, typical of all Rising papers. But, most of all, there 
is the added zest that Intralace gives to printed advertising. 

Put Rising Intralace in back of your next sales message, 


and your sales will stay in front of the competition. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic - Massachusetts 
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Phila. Litho Club Elects Kaiser, 


Hears Mazzaferri on Deep Etch 


HE opening fall meeting of the 

Philadelphia Litho Club’s 1942- 
’43 season was held at the Poor Rich- 
ard Club, Philadelphia, the evening of 
September 28. The guest speaker 
was Joseph P. Mazzaferri who talked 
on “Standardization of the Deep 
Etch Procedure.” 

F. W. C. French, secretary of the 
club who has just recently recovered 
from a brief illness, made a number 
of important announcements advising 
the members in particular that the 
club will again sponsor a course on 
some technical aspect of lithography 
over the coming season in cooperation 
Technical 


with the -Lithographic 


Foundation. Selection of the particu- 
lar topic of the course has been left 
to the Board of Governors, and an 
announcement of the course and in- 
structor will be made at the next 
meeting, to be held October 26. 

New Officers of the club for the 
coming year are as follows: Walter 
A. Kaiser of Ed. Stern & Co., presi- 
dent; Wm. J. Stevens of Ed. Stern 
& Co., vice president; F. W. C. 
French of Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Co., secretary; and John Knell- 
wolf of Lutheran Publishing Co., 
treasurer. 

The retiring president of the club, 
Herman Hanselman of Penn Litho 
Co. automatically becomes a member 
of the new Board of Governors. Ad- 
ditional nominees to the Board, of 
whom nine will be elected at the Oc- 
tober meeting are as follows: 

Milton Davis, Jr. of Davis Print- 
ing Service Co., Dr. L. F. Rogers of 
Bond Manufacturing Co., Anthony 
Capello of Joseph Hoover & Sons, 
Thomas E. Greifzu, Sr. of Graphic 
Arts Engraving Co., Ernest G. Schau 
of Crown Can Co., Louis Poplar of 
Zabel Bros. Co., Merle Schaff of 
Dando-Schaff Co., Herman Britz of 
Arts Robert 


Graphic Engraving, 
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Headley of Majestic Press, J. Edgar 


Thompson of Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Mfg. Co. and Charles 


Humphrey of Joseph Hoover & Sons. 
Bert Dixon of Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Co. was nominated to serve as the 
single associate member of the Board. 

Mr. Mazzaferri split his prepared 
discussion of the subject into three 
sections, the first dealing with pre- 
liminary precautions to be observed in 
the camera and art room to pave the 
way for the production of the best 


possible deep etch plate. Included in 


these suggested precautions were the 
following observations : 

a. Use contact positives whenever pos- 
sible. 

b. Do as little dot etching as possible 
on final positives. 

c. If positives are to be used on com- 
posing machine, no color correcting stains 
(red or black) should be used. 

d. If strip film is used, try to keep the 
emulsion side up always. This allows 
better contact between emulsion and plate 
and reduces light creepage and resulting 
sharpening of printing image. 

e. Many times it is impractical to make 
contacts and screen positives are the only 
alternative. If these positives are etched 
properly there will be no difficulty in the 
platemaking. ‘Trouble looms ahead, how- 
ever, when carelessly etched tints are 
bleached brown, or hypo is allowed to 
dry into the emulsion and show up later 
as brown stains to plague the plate de- 
partment. 

Concerning the deep etch procedure 
itself, he advised the lithographer to 
choose one method of deep etch plate 


The follow- 


Mazzaferri, 


making and stick to it. 
ing factors, said Mr. 
should be considered. 

a. Use an easily duplicated coating 
operation. 

b. It is not half so important to decide 
on a smooth or a coarse grain as it is to 
have a uniform grain from one plate to 
the next. 

c. Keep incidental light down to a mini- 
mum in the plate room. 

d. Time the developing operations ac- 
curately. 

e. Cleanliness in deep etch is most im- 
portant. Proper drainage facilities for 
waste liquids are a necessity. 





f. Use only anhydrous alcohol. The 
cheaper grades of alcohol may contain 
moisture which will damage the gum sten- 
cil on the plate and render it unusable. 

g. If the stencil is difficult to remove, 
regular plate etch does a good job of 
softening it. 

In the third section of his talk the 
speaker dealt with a new procedure 
which he has just developed on an 
experimental basis, designed to pro- 
plates 


duce satisfactory deep etch 


without the use of alcohol. Instead 
ot alcohol, oleic acid is used to 
remove the residual calcium chlor- 
ide present in the developer. ‘The 
oleic acid is left on the plate for three 
or four minutes, the plate then wiped 
clean, dried and lacquer applied. “The 
results are said to be satisfactory so 
far as it has been possible to check, 
the only question so far unanswered 
being how long the plates will last 
on the press. 

The balance of the speaker’s time 
was taken up in answering a series of 
questions from the floor, one of which 
posed the interesting point as to how 
deep a deep etch plate should be 
“Only 


peaks of the grain” said the speaker,— 


etched. down through the 
“proper depth being in the neighbor- 
hood of 5/10,000 of an inch.” He 
warned that it is quite possible to etch 
a plate so deep that it will not print, 
and also that particularly in these 
days when conservation of metal 
plates is so important, excessively deep 
etching is more than ever to be 
avoided. 

He advised one questioner that as a 
means of saving press time it would 
be advisable as standard practice to 
roll up every plate that goes on the 
press. It is a rare shop, however, he 


agreed, where such recommended 
practice is followed. 


Sweigard Ideal Co. Closes 

The Sweigard Ideal Company of 
Philadelphia, for more than 40 years 
a manufacturer of printing frames 
and accessories for lithographers and 
engravers, has been taken over by the 
Repro-Art Machinery Company, of 
the same city. The frames will con- 
tinue to be manufactured by the 
Repro-Art firm, and repair and _re- 
placement service will continue, it 


was announced. 
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Lack of Men to Create Paper 
and Other Shortages . . . Color 
Printing to be Curbed: Palmer 


N extremely gloomy outlook 
for the graphic arts was pre- 
sented by Deputy Chief E. 
W. Palmer of the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Branch of WPB before the 
annual convention of the National As- 
Ink Makers 


In his 


sociation of Printing 
September 17 at Hershey, Pa. 
address the spectre of a paper shortage 
reappeared, due, not to any material 
shortage but to an impending lack of 
manpower for the logging industry. 
Mr. Palmer sounded a warning to the 
printing ink, lithographic and print- 
ing industry that the present abun- 
dance of paper for all printing pur- 
poses may be only a temporary phase 
of the situation and that shortages 
of paper may be expected later on. 
He also warned of a tightening situa- 
tion on metals used for printing and 
litho plates and for binding opera- 
tions, and a coming general constric- 


tion of all printing activity. 


444 T isn’t a pleasant prospect, but 

candor requires the statement 
that the printing and publishing in- 
dustry is face-up to the necessity for 
curtailing its consumption of paper 
and board, and of effecting that cur- 
tailment right soon,” he said. In 
stating the position of WPB on the 
subject, Mr. Palmer continued, ‘The 
Printing and Publishing Branch, fac- 
ing the problem squarely, is convinced 
that the industry can stand a curtail- 
ment in its paper and board tonnage 
back to the levels of 1940 or even of 
1939. 
tons, as consumed in 1941, to the 17 
million tons of 1940, or of the 16 mil- 


A drop back from 20 million 


lion tons of 1939, should be possible 
and practicable, with little or no re- 
sultant hardship on the industry as a 
whole. Such a curtailment... should 
be imposed on an overall basis, with 


a careful weeding out of the obviously, 
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luxury or specialty products first.’’ He 
stated that the men in his branch, all 
drawn directly from the ranks of the 
industry, appreciate fully the implica- 
tions involved. 

‘The incessant drag of the selective 
service on the virile manpower in the 
logging camps, plus the urge of the 
shipyards and munitions plants with 
their higher wage scales, has made a 
serious inroad upon the manpower 
available in the woods for turning out 
timber, lumber and pulpwood. And 
the end is not yet in sight. Right at 
this moment there is an urgent de- 
mand for 60,000 additional men in 
the states of Oregon and Washing- 
ton alone, to man the augmented 
facilities of the shipyards, airplane 
plants and munitions — producers. 
Where are these men to come from? 
Only one source—from the ranks of 
civilian industry, and the nearer to 
the area in which they are needed the 
better. Here we have the first real 
coming-to-grips with the problem of 
concentration in industry that Amer- 
ica has had to face in an industry 
upon which the graphic arts depends 
for their life-line of paper and board.” 

“The future holds out no hope for 
an immediate, or even a_ remotely 
early, improvement. ‘The current 
estimates of required manpower for 
war purposes in 1942 (with less than 


four months to go) are: 


These 14 million of manpower are 


expected to come from: 


Non-war industry ........... 


Agriculture 


ee 
Be ee eT 
Net increase in labor torce ..... 


In 1943 there is an additional man- 
power requirement of 6 million of 
which the armed forces will take 3.5 
million and war industries 2.5 mil- 


lion.” 


EGARDING 


Palmer went on to say, 


binding, Mr. 


the shortage of steel with which to 
draw stitching wire became a reality. 
That shortage is more acute today 
and is not lessening in intensity. 
Newspapers with pamphlet supple- 
ments and all magazine publishers 
should institute at once, without a 
moment’s delay, every possible study 
and effort to curtail to the absolute 
limit every ounce of stitching wire. 
Many, many a publication is. still 
being bound with four or three, or 
even two staples that could in this 
emergency be stitched with no more 
than two and, and frequently with 
one staple. Frequently pasting can be 
resorted to in eight page and some- 
times in publications of more pages, 
and inserts can be tipped instead of 
being stitched in as an extra opera- 
tion in binding. Folder-type  bro- 
chures and the like can often be sub- 
stituted for the 


common _ saddle- 


stitched style pamphlet. Ingenious- 
ness, these days, is a distinct asset in 
the printing office, and will become 
increasingly more so as the days pass. 
“A really tremendous tonnage of 
iron and steel wire is used each year 
in this industry in tying bundles of 
newspapers, magazines, in packaging 
products, in bundling book signatures 
in binderies, and in baling waste. 
Unless the utmost economies are 
practiced in the use of wire for every 
need there is more than an even 


(Turn to page 52) 


3.4 million 


fel ee hs eet ee 10.6 


‘Total 14.0 


8.6 million 


Total 14.0 
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He seldom sees the negative. But he sees 
the results from the plate it makes when 
he examines the first press sheet. He also 
sees the results in low pressroom costs - 


on quality work as well as on volume jobs. 


He knows the results come from using Du Pont Film. 
He is confident with every shot. He gets perfect con- 
trol of negative performance because of Du Pont 
chemical control in the manufacture of the raw film. 


DENSE BLACKS — Your regular developer produces a 
high density which contrasts sharply with the crystal- 
like clarity of the safety base. 

SHARP LINES AND DOTS — High resolving power 
forms excellent halftone dots; it is of equal value for 
fine line work. Etching may be done by customary 
methods. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC — Sensitive to blue, blue-green, 
green and yellow, permitting use of the usual correc- 
tion filters for colored or stained copy. 


EASY TO HANDLE -—The hard, glossy emulsion sur- 
face resists scratches. Low water absorption insures 
quick drying. Flat lying expedites making of set-ups. 


REG U.S. Pat OFF 


“PHOTOLITH” 


Sheet film in convenient “Lite-Lok” box. G R A p K | C A R T s e I L M 


Roll film in non-scratching dispenser box. 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., (Inc.), 
Photo Products Dept., Wilmington, Del. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


... THROUGH CHEMISTRY! 
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N. Y. Litho Club Draws 100 

A demonstration of a wide variety 
of industrial materials being manu- 
factured entirely from domestic 
agricultural products was given by 
L. F. Livingston, manager of the 
Du Pont Agricultural Extension Di- 
vision, at the first fall meeting of the 
New York Litho Club. Nearly 100 
attended the dinner meeting which 
was held at the Building Trades Club, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 

“Shortages in a great many fields 
are being relieved by chemically de- 
veloped replacements and by adapta- 
tion of existing products and processes 
to new uses,” Mr. Livingston said, 
and cited, among other outstanding 
examples, the increased use of casein, 
a dairy product, in the manufacture 
of certain paints and the use of cellu- 
lose, derived from  farm-produced 
wood and cotton, to replace metals 
and rubber in new types of cellophane- 
lined and cellophane-laminated con- 
tainers. 

Five new members approved by the 
Board of Governors, were introduced 
to the club by Alfred Rossotti who 
presided. “hey included Donald M. 
Grant, Advertisers Offset Co., and 
Duryea, Acweltone Offset 
Co., active members, and Franklin M. 
Garrett, Photo Products Department 
of Du Pont, and Louis H. Seipp, 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., as- 


James J. 


sociate members. 


Friedman Heads N. Y. P. L. A. 
Victor Crafton 
Graphic Co., was elected president of 
the New York Photo-Lithographers 
Association for the year which began 


Friedman, of 


October 1. He succeeds Lee Rosen- 
stadt of Ardlee Service Co. Ad 
Photo Offset 


Co., was named vice-president; Sam 


Schultheis, ‘Terminal 
Grossman, Laurel Process Co., was 
reelected treasurer, and Walter E. 


Soderstrom, continues as executive 
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secretary. Besides the officers, other 
members of the board of directors, 
are A. J. Fay, National Process Co. ; 


Eugene B. Martens, Boro Offset 





Victor Friedman 


Corp.; Mr. Rosenstadt ; and William 
J. Volz, Sackett & Wilhelms Litho- 
Corp. 
elected at the meeting September 17, 
held at the Building ‘Trades Club, 
2 Park Avenue, and officers were 


graphing Directors were 


named by the directors. A watch 
from the association was presented to 
the retiring president by J. B. Smith, 
Jr., chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. 

A warning was sounded by Benja- 
min MI. Robinson, speaker of the 
evening, on the wartime future of the 
lithographic industry. ““We must face 
the fact that we are a civilian indus- 
try and therefore must be prepared 
to meet, and to welcome, a back seat 
in the war economy,” he said. He 
opened the meeting for informal 
questions from the floor and the dis- 
cussion included the manpower short- 
age, erection of litho plants by the 
government, and wage increases in 
the New York area. About 60 per- 


sons attended. 


Establish Chicago GPO Branch 

‘To facilitate production of gov- 
ernment printing contracts farmed 
out to printers and lithographers in 
Chicago and other midwestern cities 
the Government Printing Office has 
established a branch warehouse for 
storage of supplies in Chicago. —Lo- 
cated on the 6th floor at 569 East 
Illinois st., the warehouse will be 
managed by Robert W. Teague, who 
will act for the GPO in dealing with 
printers. 

The warehouse will supply paper, 
including cover stock, to enable con- 
tractors to start production until their 
supplies arrive from paper mills. All 
pattern plates, electrotype shells, 
tenaplate molds and offset negatives 
will be shipped from Washington to 
the Chicago warehouse where they 
can be picked up by the respective 
printers. Cartons for packing and 
shipping certain items will likewise 
be kept in stock and furnished to 
printers as required. Mr. ‘Teague 
is empowered to handle technical 
questions arising before jobs are 
started or during progress of the 
work, thus eliminating the need for 
referring the matter to Washington. 
Mr. Teague said all contracts will 
continue to be made through the 


GPO in Washington. 


Plan Chicago Lecture Series 
Chicago Local No. 4, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, has 
planned a series of eight lectures dur- 
ing the fall and winter season for the 
purpose of enlightening members on 
latest developments in all phases of 
lithography. ‘Topics to be covered 
are as follows: October—Plate grain- 
ing, metals, Nov.— 
Photography ; Dec.—Art work; Jan. 


yrains, etc.; 


—Platemaking; | Feb.—Presswork ; 
March—Paper, ink, etc.; April— 


Chemicals—safety talk. 
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Robport- Maklin War Division 
Roberts & Porter, Inc., and Mak- 
lin Litho Plate Graining Co., both 
of Chicago, have recently announced 
is a joint undertaking, 
of the Robport-Maklin War Project 


Plans for the new divi- 


the formation, 


Division. 
sion have been under development 
since immediately after Pearl Harbor 
with the eventual purpose of engag- 
ing directly in the war effort in a 
manner best geared to the talents and 
facilities of the two firms. Pooling 


engineering brains, equipment and 
capital of the two cooperators, a con 
tract for drilling and finishing of tank 
treads was finally obtained, and the 
new division is ready now to start 
speedy production. The new activi- 
ties will not interfere with their vari- 


ous interests in the lithographic trade. 


Heads Phila. Litho Club 





Walter A. Kaiser of Ed. Stern & Co. was 
elected president of the Philadelphia Litho 
Club at its opening fall meeting, September 
28. (See page 43 for complete story) 


LNA and NAPL Comment on 


Proposed “’Protest’’ Committee 


I* the September issue of The 
National Lithographer the pub- 
lisher proposed formation of an In- 
dustry Committee “to determine the 
extent of and the reasons for the ex 
pansion of government lithographic 
plants’, to judge “the legitimacy of 
such expansion” and to register ‘‘a 
proper industry complaint” if in the 
opinion of the committee such com- 
plaint is found to be justified. The 
attitude of the editors of MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY toward formation of 
the proposed committee is expressed 
on our editorial page. Feeling that 
the comments of the two leading 
trade associations in the industry on 
this proposal would also be of inter- 
following expressions of 


est, the 


opinion were obtained. 
National 


Photo-Lithographers 


From the Association of 
The proposal made in the National 
Lithographer that an Industry Commit- 
tee be set up to undertake work which is 
already being performed by existing trade 
associations in the industry is unnecessary. 
The Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, with over a half a century of ex- 
perience, and the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, in operation § since 
1933, comprise lithographic trade asso- 
ciation machinery which today is work- 
ing harder and smoother than ever. 
Early in September as a direct result 
of protest made by the industry against 
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the setting up of the St. Louis plant by 
the Army, a conference of army othcers, 
representatives from the Lithographers 
National Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers and the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
was held in New York. In this meeting 
were represented the two national trade 
associations and the labor union operat- 
ing nationally in the industry—the strong- 
est and best kind of industry representa- 
tion. 

In this war period it is not feasible to 
spread everywhere military information. 
Some considerations are so secret that 
even the members of a trade association 
Sufhce to say that 


contacts are constantly being made by 


do not hear of them. 


the military with the organizations in the 
industry. 
he lithographic industry needs today 
not another association of emplovers to 
duplicate work being done by existing as- 
sociations but rather a strengthening and 
building up of those trade associations 
now doing an effective trade association 
job. 
Verv truly vours, 
WALTER E. SODERSTROM 
Executive Secretary. 


From the Lithographers National As- 
sociation: 

We have vour letter of October 2, in 
which you state that you are planning 
to cover editorially in your October issue 
the suggestion made by “The National 
Lithographer” last month that a new com- 
mittee be organized in the lithographic 
industry to deal with the subject of in- 
creased government competition with lith- 
ographers. You go on to indicate that in 
vour opinion “this is a subject which 








should properly be handled by existing as- 
sociations and that any attempt to organ- 
ize a new group at this time would serve 
only to further complicate a very serious 
situation and to introduce a further lack 
of unity at a time when just the reverse is 
needed.” You further request an expres- 
sion of our views in the form of a letter 
to be carried in your October issue, ap- 
parently on the assumption that this pro- 
posal directly affects the program of this 
Association. 

We have neither the time, nor the en- 
ergy, nor the inclination to become in- 
volved in any controversy within the in- 
dustry, but we can scarcely disregard 
your request for an expression of our 
view. The Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation for months past has devoted itself 
to two jobs—(1) full cooperation in ex- 
panding the lithographer’s opportunity to 
make a direct contribution to winning the 
war and (2) aggressive action to preserve 
and protect the legitimate interests of 
lithographers generally—specifically in- 
cluding aggressive action against un- 
necessary government competition through 
unwise extension of government litho- 
graphic facilities. At our Chicago con- 
vention last May, in meetings of lith- 
ographers since that time, and in letters 
and correspondence, we have discussed 
the prime need for close cooperation of 
the industry generally with respect to the 
Within the 
past fortnight it appears with increasing 
clarity that the industry is back up 
against the wall fighting for its very ex- 


two jobs referred to above. 


istence in view of the threat of curtail- 
ment and concentration which it now faces. 
This development forcefully demonstrates 
the need for unified action. 

Government competition with the lith- 
ographic industry is not new and it con- 
tains insidious elements of continuing 
growth. This fact has been recognized 
and we have been constantly on the job 
protecting the industry’s position. It 
should be fairly obvious that divided 
councils or duplicating activities in this 
field will only serve to defeat the ob- 
jective sought. 

In your September issue of “Modern 
Lithography” vou carried the text of our 
letter to the Director of the Budget con- 
cerning the policy of this Association in 
cooperating with various government de- 
partments in important war work, and 
this same letter set out in some detail our 
view concerning government competition 
and new government lithographing fa- 
cilities. We are actively combating at 
the present time a situation in one of the 
government departments which is clearly 
bad. We are not vet at liberty to dis- 
cuss this particular situation in public 
print, but at a later date it may be pos- 
sible to tell at least part of the story. So 
far as this organization is concerned, we 
see no reason to change the policy we 
have followed for many months and years, 
and with respect to these problems, now 
as always, the need is for a unified in- 
dustry continuing to fight shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. FLloyp MAxweELL, 
Secretary. 
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Announce New Plastic Plate 

A new plastic plate for small off- 
set presses is being introduced by 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co., New 
York, according to an announcement 
by Thomas R. Caton, president of the 
firm. The plate, result of several 
months of experiment by Mr. Caton, 
has been developed to help relieve the 
acute aluminum and zinc shortage, 
and will be produced for use on all 
oftset presses up to 1934 x 23°. Man- 
ufacturing facilities are now being 
erected, and the new plates, made en- 
tirely of non-critical materials, will 
be ready for distribution in about 60 
days, Mr. Caton said. 

The plate is transparent, carrying 
a grain similar to the orthodox 00 
grain of a zinc plate. No counter- 
etch or pre-etch is used. The plate 
is dampened with water then coated 
in a whirler using a coating solution 
developed by the inventors. After the 
plate has dried in the whirler, which 
operation may be speeded up by use 
of a warm air blower, it is printed 
in contact with a negative in a vac- 
uum frame. Exposure time is ap- 
proximately the same as when using 
an egg albumen solution. After ex- 
posure, developing ink is applied, and 
rubbed to a thin even film until dry. 
The plate is then developed in a 
warm bath. Development is free and 
sharp. No etch is employed after de- 
velopment. A coating of gum arabic 
is advisable at this stage but only to 
protect the plate against finger prints, 
or contact with ink while being po- 
sitioned at the press. A special but 
inexpensive fountain solution is used 
at the press. At a demonstration a 
plate having a 120 line half-tone and 
considerable line work was run with 
satisfactory results. 

As the process developed it soon 
became apparent that the new plate 
will also effect savings in time and 
chemical costs, as the only prepara- 
tions involved are the sensitizer, de- 
veloping ink and fountain solution, 
the use of gum arabic being optional 
since the plate does not oxidize, Mr. 
Caton stated. The plate can be 
chemically regrained in the users own 
plant by applying a chemical solution 
with a brush and rinsing the plate in 


water. 
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Smith Heads Crescent Ink 
Engelbert Smith was elected presi- 
dent of Crescent Ink and Color Co. 
of Philadelphia, September 22, to suc- 
ceed Walter Conlan, founder of the 
firm, who died September 6. Mr. 





“Bert” Smith 


Smith, previously served as treasurer, 
a position which he will continue to 
hold, and a member of the board of 
directors. Following service in the 
First World War, Mr. Smith joined 
the newly formed Crescent organiza- 
tion, and about three years later was 
elected secretary, treasurer, and a di- 
rector. He held these offices until the 
present advancement. 


Rutherford Gets Camera Order 

Mr. William Recht, General 
Manager of the Rutherford Ma- 
chinery Company, division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation, announces 
that his company has been awarded 
by the Government what is probably 
the largest process camera order to be 
contracted for in the graphic arts in- 
dustry. This is in addition to the 
program of all-out production of war 
equipment now being carried out at 
Rutherford. Details concerning the 
contract are not announced. 


. 
Hall in Naval Reserve 


Gordon C. Hall, president of the 
Associated Printers and Lithographers 
of St. Louis, has been granted a leave 
of absence to serve as an officer in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. He re- 


ported for active duty in Boston. 


Kronenberg Joins Map Corps 

J. L. Kronenberg, a representative 
of S. D. Warren Co. for several 
years and prior to that time connected 
with the American Lithographic Di- 
vision of U.S. Printing & Lithograph 
Co. since 1933, has just been com- 
missioned as a Ist Lieutenant in th: 
Army Specialists Corps, Army Map 
Service. He was to report in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for active duty Sep- 
tember 28. Jack Kronenberg was a 
graduate of the Department of Print- 
ing of Carnegie Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy, going with U. S. Printing & 
Litho immediately after his gradua- 
tion. He was a well-known figure 
in the lithographic trade and received 
wide industry recognition as the first 
president of the Young Lithographers 
Association which he helped to found. 
Readers of Modern Lithography who 
read the article on “Offset Coated” 
last month may be interested to know 
that much of the background for the 
study of this subject was supplied by 


Mr. Kronenberg. 


Craftsmen Issue Speaker List 
The International Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen has issued a 
64-page booklet listing speakers who 
are available for addresses at graphic 
arts meetings, together with the sub- 
ject each speaker handles, including 
lithography, letterpress, ink, etc. “The 
compilation was edited by Douglas 
C. MacMurtie, chairman of the In- 
ternational Club’s Educational Com- 
mission and is available by address- 
ing him at 950 Michigan  ave., 


Evanston, Il. 


Donnelley Man on Price Board 
Herbert B. Zimmerman, vice pres- 
ident of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of a Price Adjustment Board, 
created to cooperate with the Army’s 
Chicago Ordnance District. This 
Board is charged with responsibility 
for reviewing profits made by manu- 
facturers on war orders placed 
through the Chicago ordnance office 
and to prepare cases where adjust- 


ments appear advisable. 
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General Ink Announces Executive Changes 





John F. Devine 


John F. Devine has been advanced 
to Operating Vice President of Gen 
eral Printing Ink Corporation, ac 
cording to an announcement made by 
Albin K. Schoepf, corporation presi 
dent. Mr. Devine will also continue 
as General Manager of ‘The Fuchs 
and Lang Manufacturing Company 
Division. Robert J. Butler, as Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, will remain in 
active charge of sales throughout the 


United States. “Bob” Butler, as he 


Robert J. Butler 


is known to the lithographic indus- 
trv, has been in charge of sales for the 
past year. His background of twenty- 
two years’ experience includes tech- 
nical laboratory research and service 
sales work as well as lecturing on the 
subject of lithographic inks to litho 
organizations all over the country. 
Last year he was chairman of the 
Litho Clinic sponsored by the Lithog- 
National 


Greenbrier. 


raphers Association — at 


Announce Litho Foundation Plans for 
Clearing House of Emergency Problems 


penn for organization of a 
Clearing House for Emergency 
Lithographic Problems have been an- 
nounced by the Lithographic ‘Tech- 
nical Foundation to help lithographers 
to meet the many production, sales 
and personnel problems brought on 
by the war. 

In announcing the proposed proj- 
ect, the Foundation stated: 

Believing that organized cooper 
ative effort will help smooth the road 
ahead and accomplish the greatest 
good for the lithographic industry as 
a whole, the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation proposes to establish a 
Clearing House for Emergency Lith- 
ographic Problems. The original sug- 


gestion that such a clearing house be 


established was made by Mr. A. S. 
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Harris, Vice President of the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter 
respondence connected with the panel 


Company, in_ cor- 


discussion of technical problems at the 
convention of the Lithographers’ Na- 
tional Association in Chicago last 


May. 


what was in the minds of a number 


It seemed to put into words 


of lithographers, and the Foundation 
was asked to draw up a plan that 
would receive the approval and co- 
operation of the lithographic and 
allied industries. 

The plan provides for the forma- 
Technical 


tion of an Emergency 


Committee of five members, three 
technical and operating men from the 
lithographic industry and two from 
allied industries. ‘Their work would 


be to coordinate the suggestions of 











production 


all laboratories, shops, 
men, engineers, and chemists on prob- 
lems arising from shortages of mate- 
rials, and on alternative methods or 
materials which may help solve these 
problems. Provision would be made 
for testing suggested alternate mate- 
rials in the various laboratories and 
shops of cooperating companies. Rec- 
ommendations and information from 
the committee would be published in 
the trade press. 

Any shop or laboratory interested 
in cooperating with the proposed 
clearing house during the war emer- 
gency are requested to write to Robert 
F. Reed, Research Director, Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, Uni- 
Cincinnati, 


versity of Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Conn. Lithos Hear Rossotti 

The Connecticut Valley Litho 
Club held its first meeting of the fall 
season, October 2, at the City Club 
in Hartford, Connecticut, with the 
principal speaker Alfred F. Rossotti, 
Rossotti Lithographic Co., North 
Bergen, N. J. About 60 attended. 

Al lived up to the full expectations 
of those attending in giving a very 
timely and constructive discourse on 
“Lithographic Controls.” His talk 
was followed by a question and 
answer period which proved to be 
very lively. The Connecticut Valley 
Litho Club inaugurated a new policy 
for this season in that preceding the 
speaker of the evening, dinner was 
served at 6:30 with a record at- 
tendance. Fred Kendall, Kellogg & 
Bulkeley Co., Hartford, club presi- 
dent, presided. 

. 


Randall in Air Corps 


R. H. Randall, salesman for many 
vears with Harris, Seybold, Potter 
Co., at Chicago, has received a Lieu- 
tenant’s commission in the Army Air 
Corps, and entered training at Miami, 
Fla., late in September. To mark 
his departure twenty-one of his cus- 
tomers tendered him a farewell party 
in the “Captain’s Cabin” at the Illi- 
nois Athletic Club, Sept. 24. Wm. 
Guy Martin, Chicago manager for 
H-S-P, and J. L. Bleumer, assistant 


manager, were also present. 
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Postal regulations prohibit sampling of paper in this publication, therefore Cumberland Offset is not used for this insert. 


Sample Book of all finishes of Warren's Cumberland Offset may be secured from your Warren merchant. 











Leading 
PAPER MERCHANTS 
who sell and endorse 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
ALBANY, N. ¥ Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ATLANTA, GA Sloan Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MD 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 


Baton RowGe, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA Strickland Paper Company 
Boise, IDAHO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boston, Mass Storrs & Bement Company 
BuFFALO, N. ¥ The Alling & Cory Company 
CuarcotTte, N, ¢ Caskie Paper Company, In 
Cuicaco, It Chicago Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
Cunvesann. Ono ae Paper (¢ ompany 
he Alling & Cory Company 


COLUMBUS, Onto 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
DeNVER, Coo. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co 
Des Moines, lowa Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Micn. Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EvGENE, Ort Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fort WortHu, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
FRESNO, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 


GRAND Rapips, Micu 
Quimby-Kain Paper Company 

GREAT FALLS, Mont 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


HARTFORD, CONN Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, TEXAS L. S. Bosworth Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Virginia Paper Company, Inc 

KANSAS City. Mo Midwestern Paper Company 
LANSING, MICH The Weissinger Paper Company 


LitrLe Rock. ARK Western Newspaper Union 
Arkansas Paper Company 


Lone Beacnu, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, CAl Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY Miller Paper Company, Inc 
LYNCHBURG, VA Caskie Paper Company, In 
MILWAUKEE, Wis Nackie Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


j Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
NEWARK, N. J ) — nar 
Lathrop Paper Company, In 
New Haven, Conn Storrs & Bement Company 
NeW ORLEANS, LA Alco Paper Company, In 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
\! athrop Paper Company, In 
The Alling & Cory Company 
New York ( y J E. Linde Paper Company 
The Canfield Paper Company 
Marquardt & Company, In 
Schlosser Paper Corporation 
OAKLAND, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 

D. L. Ward Company 

PHILADELPHIA, PA The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Schuylkill Paper Company 

PHOENIX, ARIZ Zellerbach Paper Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA The Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, Mt C. M. Rice Paper Company 
PORTLAND, OR} Zellerbach Paper Company 
RENO, NEV Zellerbach Paper Company 
RicHMOND, VA B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Rocnester, N. ¥ The Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAl Zellerbach Paper Company 


{ Beacon Paper Company 
t Tobey Fine Papers Im 
St. Paut, Minn. The John Leslie Paper Company 
Sat Lake City, Utan Zellerbach Paper Company 


Sr. Louis, Mo 


San Dieco, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 
SHREVEPORT, LA. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd 
SPOKANE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
The Paper House of New England 


Stockton, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
TOPEKA, KAN Midwestern Paper Company 
Troy, N. ¥ Troy Paper Corporation 
Tunsa, OKLA Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
WaLta WALLA, Wasu. Zellerbach Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D. ( Stantord Paper Company 
YAKIMA, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
New York City (Export) National Paper& TypeCo 
teencies or Branches in 40 cities in Latin America 


and West Indie 


AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball, Ltd 
New ZEALAND B. J. Ball, Ltd 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd., 


Agents for Zellerbach Paper Company 
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ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 

sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 
papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 

Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and “cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 

Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “‘pro- 
duction” sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 


Write for free booklet —“How Will It Print by Offset” 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY + 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
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Chicago Litho Club Meets 

The Chicago Lithographers Club 
opened their fall season with a dinner 
and educational program at the At- 
lantic Hotel Sept. 24. Because of 
the great need to keep posted on the 
material supply situation, this first 
meeting was devoted to a round table 
survey of this vital subject. ‘Uhree 
leaders in the supply field were se- 
lected to present the facts covering 
their respective interests. J. L. Bleu- 
mer of Harris, Seybold Potter Co., 
represented the heavy machinery men. 
Ddon Crews of Samuel Bingham’s 
Son Mfg. Co., talked on rollers and 
blankets and C. R. MacQuaker of 
American Printing Ink Co., dis 
cussed inks. Each told briefly what 
manufacturers are doing to help 
lithographers meet shortages and 
other problems and added practical 
suggestions on maintenance and eco 
nomical operation of equipment and 
supplies available. 


Re-elect Eastern Officers 

All officers of the Eastern Lithog- 
raphers Association were reelected to 
serve for the vear which began QOc- 
tober 1, Walter E. Soderstrom, execu- 
tive secretary, announced. ‘The of- 
ficers are Dudley R. Morean, Ameri- 
can Colortype Co., president ; George 
C. Kindred, Kindred, MacLean & 
Co., vice-president; and James L. 
Murphy, Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., treasurer. Mr. Soderstrom 
continues as executive secretary. 


George K. Horn, Baltimore, Dies 

(george K. Horn, of Mlarvland 
Color Printing Co., Baltimore, died 
September 18. M[r. Horn was an out 
standing figure in the graphic arts 
trade, and had spent many years in 
its interest. He served as head of a 
number of local and national organi 


zations. 
a 


Harry Clark, Montreal, Dies 

Harry Clark, 66, a director of the 
Montreal Lithographing Co., Ltd., 
died Sept. 18 in Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Montreal, after a brief illness. 
He was also president of W. Clark, 
Ltd., prepared foods, and a director 
of Gould Cold Storage Co. 
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Supply Firms Get ‘’E’’ Awards 


hs 


1; 
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R. Hoe & Co., rotary printing press manufacturers in peacetime, received the Army-Navy “E’ 

Award September 10 for outstanding production of war materials. Two thousand employees 

attended. After the ceremony the chief participants of the occasion hold up the pennant. 

Left to right: Brig. Gen. Ralph K. Robertson, U. S. A.; President Harry M. Tillinghast; 

Vice-President and Works Manager J. L. Auer; Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York; 
Major J. W. Rafferty; Lieut. John D. Lodge, U. S. N. R. 





Thomas |. Hargrave, president of the Eastman Kodak Company, addresses the 20,000-plus 
throng of Kodak employees at the recent ceremonies at which the company was awarded the 
Army-Navy “E.” Military and naval officers on the platform are (leit to right) Colonel 
Lewis Sanders, Captain Henry T. Markland, Brigadier General Herman W. Schull, Rear Ad 
miral Clark Howell Woodward, Brigadier General Harold M. McClelland, Colonel George W. 
Geddard, Colonel Oscar N. Solbert. Civilians are employee representatives 





On September 15 the Hammermill Paper Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, became the nation's 
first paper mill to receive the Army-Navy “E" Award for excellence in the prceduction of 


materials vital to this war. Left to right are shown Lowell Thomas, radio commentator, who 
served as master of ceremonies; Lieut. Colonel Charles Cavelli, Jr.. and Norman W. 
Wilson, President and General Manager, who accepted the “E”’ flag on behalf of the company. 
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FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 





. with “Light Up Your Letterhead,’’ 
the profitable and prestige-building tech- 
nique of illuminating letterheads for the 
complete satisfaction and service of your 
customers. This is a Sales Plan, not adver- 
tising, offered to our customers—lithog- 
raphers who are substantial users of Fox 
River papers. Now especially, you need 
and will welcome the Book of the same 
name—an impressive and practical Sales 
Tool demonstrating twenty illuminated 
headings and several cornercards. “‘How 
to Light Up a Letterhead,’’ its companion 
piece, is designed to show you how. At 
your request we will be glad to have them 


shown to you. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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chance that the use of it will need 
to be prohibited in many instances 
in this industry, and that such pro- 
hibition is not far in the future.” 

R. PALMER reviewed the 


current zinc situation, and 
told of a plan now in development 
whereby the industry will return its 
zinc scrap for redistillation and the 
entire industry will be credited for 
the total turned back. There is a 
good prospect, he reported, that the 
whole industry will be permitted to 
secure new zinc flats on virtually 
100% of the 1941 


“Zine should 


hoarded by the owners, but turned 


consumption 


basis. scrap not be 


out into scrap handling channels 


promptly ... no engraver, printer or 
lithographer is authorized to buy zinc 
scrap and it will add nothing to his 
ratio of new zinc flats to at- 
The 


plan is designed to work equitably 


own 
tempt to build up his turn-in. 


for all establishments in the industry, 
based on usage in a previous base 
period, supplemented by an actual re- 
turn of an establishment’s zinc scrap,” 
he said, but warned, “even this toll 
arrangement does not assure a free- 
dom from further cuts in the supply 
line.” 

Much concern has been evinced in 
conservation quarters, he warned, 
over the continued lavish use of multi- 
color illustrations in supplements to 
newspapers, in comic. strips and 
books, in magazines and books, and 
in the myriad of commercial printed 
products. Publishers would do well, 
said Mr. Palmer, “to institute im- 
mediate curtailment of new uses of 
multi-color printing in publications, 
particularly the employment of lavish 
bleed-type illustrations, and also the 
extravagant expanse of color so preva- 
lent in magazine, books and commer- 
cial advertising today. Unless there 
is immediate and generous conserva- 
tion throughout the industry there 
can be but one result . . . a manda- 
tory order restricting the employment 


of more than one-color printing on a 
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really drastic basis. It is a serious 
question (the copper and zinc needed 
for the war industries—ed.) and it 
may well be too late to effectuate 
sufficient curtailment on a voluntary 
basis to preclude the necessity for a 
controlling order being issued rather 
promptly.” 

“The answer is fairly obvious,” 
the Deputy Chief said, “no matter 
how essential a civilian industry may 
appear, the war industries are not 
only far more essential—they are vital 
to the preservation of al] industry. 
Without 
materials in the war industries to as- 
that 


abundance amply early, there will 


sufficient manpower and 


sure a great abundance, and 


need be little concern for the future 
of the civilian industries that must be 


curtailed.” * *® 





VICTORY CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 37) 





azine “Victory Campaigns” 
that may be conducted. 

2. To effect this aid via the estab- 
lishment of a Printing and 
Lithographing Council, and to 
work with that body. 

3. To show printers and lithog- 

customers 


raphers how their 





War Bond Prize Offered 
for Best Letterhead 


A $25.00 war bond is offered as first 
prize in a contest for the best letterhead 
suggestion submitted for the permanent use 
of the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 
Suggest away artists, typographers, 
printers, lithographers, die stampers ... . 
all ideas are welcome. Send sketches to C. 
V. Morris, Publicity Chairman, Graphic Arts 
Victory Campaigns Committee, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 








can tie in their advertising 
copy to Government themes. 

4. To accomplish this by institut- 
ing an industry education pro- 

trade journals, 


gram, using 


advertising publications, club 


and association bulletins and 
direct mail material syndicated 


to local groups. 











Ji 


To weld the entire industry 
into one unit to aid the Gov- 
ernment via the creation of an 
Advisory Board, which will be 
representative of all branches 
of the Graphic Arts and will 
direct the foregoing patriotic 
program. 

All information regarding the cam- 
paign is available from Mr. Dunbar, 
temporary chairman of the Victory 
Committee. Letters from all in- 
terested persons should be addressed 
to him at Crocker-McElwain Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. * * 


Hold Photo-Engravers Confab 

Photo-Engravers from all parts of 
the nation were gathering in Cincin- 
nati October 12 for the annual con- 
vention of the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association, scheduled to run 
through October 14. Sessions were 
being held at the Netherland Plaza 
and the program included an _ out- 
standing array of talent and timely 
subjects. 

Program highlights of interest to 
lithographers included: ‘Former 
Stunts Now Standard Practice,” Al 
Meyer, Harold MI. Co. 3 
“The Chromatic Halftone Screen,” 
Richard C. Glass, Printing Arts Re- 


search Laboratories; “Color Copy for 


Pitman 


Reproduction,” $. G. Hall, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; “Advantages of Color 
Corrected Photographs,” Robert C. 
Kroll, Kroll Photographic Studio, St. 
Louis; “War Requirements as_ they 
Affect the Graphic Arts,”” E. W. Pal- 
mer, WPB; “Lifeline—A Substitute 
Metal,” Walter S. 


Marx, Jr., Printing Arts Research 





for Etching 


Laboratories; and ‘Substitute Mate- 
rials,” J. S. Mertle, 
Photo-Engravers Union of N. A. 


International 


E. P. Kreutzinger Dies 

Edmund P. Kreutzinger, foreign 
manager and a director of American 
Colortype Co., New York, died Oc- 
tober 3 at Jersey City (N. J.) Med- 
ical Center. He was 59. Mr. 
Kreutzinger served as a major in the 
World War. At the 


death he was also vice president of 


time of his 


the Osborner Company of Clifton, 
















Remember 
December 7: 


OF COURSE YOU'LL ALWAYS 
REMEMBER DECEMBER 7! 


@ Last year that was the date of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. This year December 7 is the closing 
date for the Nypen Patriotic Slogan Contest. 

Printers and lithographers — anything which you 
have produced during this first year of the war which 
carries a patriotic slogan or message is eligible for entry 


in the Nypen Contest. 


ENTRIES MUST BE MAILED BEFORE 
12:00 MIDNIGHT ON DECEMBER 7 


EARN A SHARE OF $1,000 


in War Bond Prizes or a Certificate of Patriotic 
Service in Wartime designed by Bruce Rogers. 


NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
Makers of Pulp and Paper for Over Fifty Years 





@ For information about the Nypen Patriotic Slo- NYPEN 
gan Contest address the Nypen Contest Commit- A 
tee, 225 Varick St., New York. PAPERS 
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We’re not astronomers . . 


vi / 
> <e 


Wwrnrw~ 


* 


gene 






vo ; 


.. but... 


maybe if we were we could tell you definitely 
that there would be a total eclipse at 2:37'2 
P. M. on June 27th, 1954. 


But what we can tell you with all the assurance 
in the world, is that we have an ECLIPSE of 
our own—ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK, which 


you can count on (oday, right in your own shop. 


If you want to be sure of giving your customers 
quality halftone work that possesses excellent 
tinctorial strength and never fades, if you want 
to be sure of always maintaining uniform quality 


on your jobs, hitch your wagon to this star. 


You don't have to be an astronomer to see the 
advantages of ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK—all 


you have to do is try it in your own pressroom. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ili. 


* * * * * 
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Issue Litho Ink Specification 


for Army 


A TENTATIVE lithographic ink 
specification for Army map 
production has been issued by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. ‘Vhe 
specification covers five classes of 
litho inks, black, blue, brown, green, 
and red. ‘The general requirements 
state that the inks shall be suitable 
for both line and half-tone repro- 
duction. ‘They shall be resistant to 
bleeding and fading, and shall be 
chemically inert to injurious reactions 
with the drvers, water, gum, acids, 
zine plates, and rubber blankets used 
on the oftset press. “Vhe inks shall be 
homogeneous, completely compounded 
and thoroughly ground, and be of a 
consistency requiring only the addi- 
tion of dryers for use on a small 
(20 by 2214 


Colors must follow a color chart 


inches) offset press. 
included in the specification which is 
based on the Munsell ratings. 

The inks must have a “shelf life” 
of one vear or longer without ‘‘liver- 
They 


must be prepared without dryers, or 


ing’ or other deterioration. 


shall incorporate 7 minimum of 


he furnished in 


drvers. Drvers must 


separate, one pound labeled con- 


tainers, and in sufficient quantity to 
exceed by fifty per cent the required 
proportion for normal drying. 

A number of required tests are de- 
scribed as follows: 


Fading—Tests for alteration of color 
due to sunlight shall be conducted by use 
of the Fadometer. A 100 hour Fadometer 
exposure test (equivalent to  approxi- 
mately 260 hours average 9 A.M. to 3 


P.M. Washington, D. C., 


show no change in the hue of the color, 


sunlight) shall 


though a variation in value or chroma 
not to exceed 10°, will be acceptable. 
Litho Breakdown ‘Test—-25 grams of 
the ink shall be added to a beaker con- 
taining 50 c.c. of water in which 1 c.c. of 
phosphoric acid and 1 gram of gum 
arabic have been dissolved and filtered. 
The ink shall be stirred constantly for 15 
minutes with a glass stirring rod. Any 
discoloration or change of acidity of 
the solution, or an appreciable change in 
the consistency of the ink indicated bv a 
water absorption exceeding 25% will be 


cause for rejection of the ink. 
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Map Production 


Consistency—All differences concerning 
the compliance of the ink to this regard 
shall be referred to The Gardner Mobilo- 
meter, the Inkometer, or Viscosimeter for 
comparative measurements, and to be ac- 
ceptable shall test within the range speci- 
hed in D-3 or within 5% of standard 
lithographic inks obtainable from the 


Government. 


Drying—Thorough drving of the ink 
incorporating the proportion of drvers, in 
eight hours at 70°-80° F. and with rela- 
tive humidity between 35 and 55% shall 
be determined by braving out the ink in 
a thin film on a glass slab. Disappear- 
ance of tack or transfer of ink by rub 
or finger pressure will be regarded as 


satisfactory. 


Livering—Suitability shall be deter- 
mined by an accelerated test for “liver- 
ing” in which the ink shall be placed in 
a +-ounce closed container and heated 
to 100° C. for four hours. Upon cooling 
to the original temperature the ink shall 
show no “livering” or appreciable change 


In its consistency. 


Injury to Rubber Blankets and Rollers 
—Test for swelling of the rubber blanket 
shall be conducted under operating condi- 
tions where a solid area of the ink car- 
ried for a six hour press run shall show 
no appreciable swelling of the blanket 
in this area. 


Coarse Particles—The ink, when dis 
solved in a suitable solvent and passed 
through a 200 mesh screen, shall leave 
no skin or other residue. 

Complete copies of this specifica- 
tion, together with the color charts, 
obtained from the Office, 
Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. 
€c. 


may be 


Red Cross Asks Calendar Aid 


March, 1943, Is to be Red Cross 
Month, and Norman H. 


Chairman of the American Red Cross 


Davis, 


has appealed to lithographers to make 
this designation on 1943 > calendars 

‘aon: ae rie 
wherever possible. His appeal was 
contained in a letter to W. Floyd 
Maxwell, secretary of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association. ‘The 
letter follows: 

Our representative in New York, Mr. 
George W. Wharton, has told me of his 
informal discussion with vou about en- 
listing the aid of lithographers of calen- 


dars tor the Red Cross War Fund cam- 
What he had to say 


interested me very much, and I can see 


paign next March. 


great possibilitics in this idea. 

As vou know, the war has caused the 
Red Cross to expand its services a thous 
andfold, and the demands upon us are 
daily growing greater. Last vear the 
public supported our call for funds very 
generously, and next vear we will need 
even more to Carry on our work, 

In order to get these tunds we must 
avail ourselves of every existing means 
of public enlightenment, and therefore 
we are particularly anxious to adopt the 
suggestion that companies who bring out 
calandars print an appeal on the page 
for Mareh, the month that the President 
of the United States has designated as 
Red Cross month. 

Mr. Wharton has told me that vou have 
offered to publicize this idea to your 
members and to send out news releases 
to the trade papers which would be read 
by calendar manufacturers and printers. 
We would like to take advantage of your 
kind offer. 

If the members of vour Association 
would “sell” the idea to the buvers of 
Calendars that they include (in any way 
thev see fit) one of the following Red 
Cross slogans in their calendar pages for 
the month of March, the great work of 
our organization would surely benefit: 
“March Your Dollars to the Red Cross,” 
“Remember Your Red Cross This March,” 
“March is Red Cross Month,” or “Give 
to the Red Cross War Fund.” 


Hold Detroit Mail Conference 
The 22nd Annual Meeting of the 
Mail 


tion was held at Hotel Statler, De 


Advertising Service Associa 
troit, October 3 and 4, with a pro 
gram centered around wartime prob- 
lems and which eliminated many of 
the usual non-essential — sidelights. 
Speakers scheduled included ‘Vrayton 
H. Davis, Milwaukee, president of the 
international association; Edward N. 
Maver, Jr., New York, treasurer of 
Buckley, Chi- 


cago, chairman Washington Contact 


the group; Homer J. 


Committee; Clarence Musselman, 
Allentown, Pa.; Helen Melloh, St. 
Louis; Claude Atlanta, 
Ga.; Charles Von Weller, Chicago; 
Felix New York; Lou 
Hinderstein, Detroit; H. H. Geddes, 
Detroit; Raymond Martin, Albany, 
N. Y.; D. Stuart Webb, Baltimore ; 
A. J. Jolie, Chicago; Miles W. Kim- 
ball, Oshkosh, Wis.; and John E. 
Wolf, Oklahoma City, Okla. Roy 


Rylander, Chicago, was chairman of 


Csrizzard, 


‘Tyroler, 


the program committee, 








In the air, on land, on the sea, and in war indus- 
tries, chemicals have been drafted for service. 


Mallinckrodt chemicals are doing their share. 


Wherever possible we shall devote every available 
facility to the production of the essential chemicals 


I “SO “OD needed in your plant. We know you 


FINE CHEMICALS 


Pyj{Ciimam fully appreciate the probability of 


SINCE 1867 


FIN further reduction of supplies of 





many materials. Priorities and rationing are pre- 
requisites if we are to win through to the Victory, 


which is the first business of every one of us. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
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IN THE SERVICE OF THE LITHOGRAPHIC ARMY 
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DISTRIBUTORS 








SIZE F ‘VERY PRESS 
A IZE FOR EV ERY i RE ALGRAPILY, LTD... London, England 
Finished Diameter AQUATEX DAMPABASE SAMCL BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO., Chicago, UL. and all 
of Dampener Use Une branches 
vi . - rHE CALIFORNIA INK CO... INC... San Francisco, Calif., and 
t',or5 in. a : Spot all branches 
: a po No.3 CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., Toronto, Canada 
3 No. 3 No. 2 rHE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO., DIV., Chicago, UL... New York 
ty No. 3 No. 2 City and all branches 
$ on Soe Seneee + \. GILBY & SONS, LTD., London, England 
33. Ne. 2 as 11.200 No. | INTERNATIONAL PTG. INK DIV. OF INTERCHEMICAL 
25, aly r ned LL-200 No i ian Tie 50 CORPORATION, New York City, Chicago, UL, and all 
a0 ss" ay branches 
24° LL-100 or LL-150 No. 50 or No. 0 McKINLEY LITHO SUPPLY CO., INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Toe en oe ao © GUSTAVO E. MUSTELIER, Havana, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
bine No. 0 or LIL-50 No, 00 NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., Branches in South America 
4 No. 0 or LL-50 No. 00 PRINTING PRESS PARTS & SUPPLIES, INC., Boston, Mass. 
— Basa LL-25 Special ROBERTS & PORTER, INC., New York City and Chicago, Hl. 
Mattilith LL-15 J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC., New York City 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO... New York City and all branches. 





GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturing Agents 


P . . WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 
211-217 No. Camac St. paojier maters “tor 75 years. Lithographic — composition 


. ° > — newspaper ernish — _ lacaquerin — ever kind of 
Philadelphia, Pa. sie “he rye rei Pr : 
good roller required or good printing and lithographing 
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Offer House Organ Material 


Recognition of the importance of 
plant publications, industrial organs 
and house organs is given by the 
Office of War Information in the bi- 
weekly issuance of J ictory 
Letter. 


letter to give to the editors of em- 


It is the purpose of this news 


ployee publications information which 
they must have in order to do their 
jobs efficiently. 

News 


graph and multilith budget of war 


Victory Letter is a mimeo- 
information prepared for reprinting 
in employee publications. It is not 
to be confused with material for the 
business press, which is handled by a 
O.W.I. The 


number of plant and house publica- 


separate unit of the 
tions in America has increased great- 
They 


and 


ly since the war. help to 


stimulate production many ot 


them keep contact with men in the 


plants and their companions who 
have enlisted. 
Victory News Letter consists of a 


number of articles, under 300 words 
in length, dealing with phases of the 
war that are of special interest to 
employees; a number of bright shorts 
and fillers and several articles of in- 
terest to women workers and wives. 
In addition, the letter publishes a list 
of O.W.1. photographs available free 
of charge to employee publications, 
and each letter is accompanied by 
three or more cartoons in multilith, 
from which line cuts may be made. 
The 
ployee publications upon application 
to Tictory News Letter, Office of 
War 
A 


letter will be mailed to em- 


Information, Washington, D. 


Issue 25th Year Booklet 
Mid-States 
Chicago, has marked its 25th anni- 


Gummed Paper Co., 
versary by issuing a booklet in fifteen 


colors, entitled “An Occasion—An 


Appreciation.” 
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Harris Issues Offset Report 


An annual report, lithographed in 
full color to demonstrate a class of 
printing that can be greatly expanded, 
was issued by Harris, Seybold, Potter 


Co. The report is a 24+ page, 814” 


The art work was 


x 11” brochure. 
by Herbert Bielefeld, Inc., typogra- 
phy by Ryder, litho plates by Right- 
mire-Berg Co., and offset lithography 
by H. J. Schultz Lithographing Co., 
all of Chicago. 

An announcement made by the 
company stated: We are demonstrat- 
ing through our own Annual Report 
that here is a class of printing that 
can be greatly expanded; also, that 
under wartime conditions, the ex- 
planatory tvpe of report meets a very 
definite wartime need, as it contrib- 
utes to the war effort by providing a 
frank 


ness enterprise at war. 


discussion of American busi- 
The exten- 
sive use of illustrations and color tend 
to make annual reports attractive and 
interesting to the individual who is 
ordinarily not concerned with finan- 
cial matters. Hence, offset lithogra- 
phy is an ideal method of reproduc- 
tion for this class of work. 

As stated in the foreword of our 


report, our Nation’s wartime posters 








were chosen as the decorative motif, 
because posters are usually produced 
by offset lithography—and we at 
Harris feel that, although we are not 
now building presses for our markets, 
our Company is inseparably associ- 
ated with this method of printing. 
Another reason that posters were se- 
lected is that we wished to take this 
opportunity to show the contribution 
of a peacetime industry—oftset lith- 


ography—to our war effort. 


Publish War Ad Supplement 
to the recent 
Wear has 


been issued by the Bureau of Adver- 


Supplement No. 1, 
book ddve rtising Goes to 
Newspaper 
New York, 


and contains 12 additional pages of 


tising of the American 
Publishers Association, 


outstanding wartime advertisements 


from recent newspaper campaigns. 
The supplement endeavors to show 
how heavily both the government and 
the public is relying on informative 
advertising, and how — effectively 
and others 
The bro- 
bureau 


New 


manufacturers, retailers 
are utilizing advertising. 
chure is available from the 
at 370 


York. 


Lexington Avenue, 


Issue Vari-Typer Type Catalog 


A new type catalog showing the 


fifty-four types available for the 
Vari-Typer Composing Machine has 
been published by the manufacturers, 
The Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, 
New York. 


the type faces illustrates the special 


The book, in addition to 


chemical, astrological, engineering 
mathematical, tariff symbols and the 
blueprint type employed by the Vari- 
Typer Engineering Model for letter- 
ing large tracings. The book is 
pocket-size and contains page speci- 
mens of the various faces and sizes. 
Copies may be obtained from the com- 


pany at 333 Sixth Avenue. 




















When Quality Counts Most—Use 


ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC 
: DRY PLATES 


(NON-HALATION) 


Here is a summary of useful information that will help you choose the right 
panchromatic plate for any job. 




















































(Order Code) 
NAME CHARACTERISTICS USES 
Highest contrast; thin fil “Direct’’ process half- 
PP-50 a odes tone negatives when 
Halftone Pan. (H.D. 75) ~ + Cots are t0- 
Slightly lower in con- “Direct"’ process half- 
PP-40 trast than above but in- tone negatives and a 
Rapid Process creased speed. universal standard in use 
Pan. (H.D. 135) for years. 
Medi d end " “‘Indirect’’ continuous 
P Arad —" a tone ~y oo a posi- 
pecia api tives in lithography and 
Pan. (H.D. 700) photogravure. 
PP-10 — Fast; soft-working long ‘"Indirect’’ continuous 
ic tone negatives and posi- 
Soft Gradation delicate gradation scele. tives and all color sepa- 
Pan (H.D. 1200) ration work. 








* Also furnished in “MATTE” surface. In ordering “MATTE” add ‘‘M" 
to code. SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


Complete Stocks Prompt Service 





In the spotlight for beauty, endur- 


. . ! 
ance, consistent results even in the 
Eastern Depot 
10 West 33d ey 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


; Mid-West Depot 
face of unusual or difficuit press- A Sere 






































room conditions. 





If occasionally you try something 
is vour shop 


’ ‘? 
be a call again and again and again UP TO DATE 
for Adena Halftone Offset. Have you a copy of this valuable book by Irene H. Sayre? 


else ‘‘just as good,” there's sure to 


THE TEXTBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND 


ee at es FOR a a eae eee 
| ' the standard textbook used by the Chicago School of 
enamel and regular offset. Printing and Lithography, is now available to MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY readers. It contains 280 pages of easy 
to understand, step-by-step procedure for every opera- 
tion from copy to the completed plate. Some of the 
subjects covered ere. . . 


PHOTOGRAPHY: The chemistry of photography and 
formulas; The procedure for making Wet and Dry Plate 
Negetives; Filtering; Half-tones; Screen Separations; 


Dull or gloss . . . midway between 


GREETING CARD 
PAPETERIE 





Drop-Outs. 
Embosrsed and Decorated 
; PLATEMAKING: The che nistry of lithographic printing; 
Save money by ship- Albumin platemaking; with formulas and procedure; 
ping via Miami Valley Deep-etched plates by the gum or glue processes; Blue 
Shippers’ Association. prints and other direct printing processes. Hydrometer 


control; pH contrcl, etc. 








po 


Clip out the enclosed coupon and send $5 check or 
money order to Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31 St., 















New York. 
A BUY - WORD Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31 St., NYC | ORDER 
FOR HIGH-GRADE PAP bE RS Send immediately The Textbook of Photography and | THIS 
Platemaking for Photo-Lithography, to | 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. cis cackbiclestplatsnaenepetienaie EASY 
Chillicothe Obie ( WPTCeTITTererrTiTrecrrr reer Ts | 
NR ics ke cdacokensweewheaecueasens | WAY 
MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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OPA QUESTIONS 


Continued from page 25) 





for this service is subject to Regulation 
No. 225. 


ices rendered by a job printer to a manu- 


So, too, would be printing serv- 


facturer of toys and games, even though 
the sale of the finished games by the 
manufacturer is not subject to this par- 


ticular Regulation. 
GENERAL METHODS 


Are the same pricing provisions pro- 
vided for all persons covered by Regu- 
laticn No. 225? 

No. This Regulation provides different 
pricing methods for (1) persons render- 
ing services and making original sales 
usually printers, publishers, and the 
like), and (2) persons making resales 
usually wholesalers and retailers 

What is an “original sale’? 

An “original sale’ means the sale of a 
commodity by a person who has created 
or substantially changed the form of the 
commodity being sold. In other words, 
it would describe almost any sale by a 
publisher, printer, tvpesetter, or other per- 
son performing a productive operation in- 
cluding sales by such persons to ultimate 
consumers, 

What is’ a “‘resale’’? 

A “resale” means a sale by a person, 
other than the creator of a commodity, 
who receives delivery of a commodity and 
resells it, without substantially changing 
its form. In other words, it would de- 
scribe most sales by wholesalers and re- 
tailers, including sales to industrial users. 

Are ccst-plus contracts covering 
articles or services listed in this Regu- 
lation subject to the same pricing pro- 
visions of this Regulation as are fixed 
price contracts? 

Yes. Such cost-plus contracts are sub- 
ject to this Regulation, and the same 
March base-period applies. 

May a seller charge prices below his 
maximum prices? 

Yes. The Regulation does no more than 
place a top limit bevond which prices 


cannot go. 


EXAMPLES OF USES OF GENERAL PRICING 
METHODS 


Must a printer who in March sold 
1,000,000 copies cf a specially or- 
dered commercial form _ necessarily 
price a reorder of 50,000 copies at the 
same price per 1,000 copies as that 
at which the original lot was sold? 

Not necessarily. If it was the printer's 
custom during March to treat such a 
change in quantity as a substantial change 
in specifications which in turn justified a 
different price per unit, he may continue 
to make such differentiation in price be 
tween sales of such different quantities. 

If, during March, 1942, a printer 
was delivering a certain type of pack- 
age wrap at a price fixed by a con- 
tract written in June, 1941, and his 
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labor and material costs have increased 
since that contract was written, may 
he now compute his price for a new 
contract from the pricing formula in 
Section 1347.453? 


No. This formula can be used only if 
the seller did not deliver the same or sim- 
ilar articles or services during March. 


if, during March, a printer supplied 
a special commercial form, priced 
on the basis of regular time, and this 
customer now wants to reorder the 
same form in the same quantity, but 
wants it run off overnight, can be 
printer increase his price to include 
necessary overtime expense? 


If, during March, it was the printer's 
custom to use higher rates for pricing 
overtime work than he used in pricing 
the same work done on regular time, he 
may continue to do so. If such is the case, 
the change in time requirements outlined 
in this question constitutes a substantial 
change in job specifications and hence the 
new overtime job is not “similar” to the 
March job done on regular time. The 
new job, therefore, should be priced from 
another March job which does contain 
overtime pricing factors. 


A printer has a two-year contract 
for commercial form printing with a 
large industrial concern. Deliveries 
were made in March, 1942, against this 
contract, which expires in November, 
1942. May the printer quote a higher 
price when he attempts to renew this 
contract in November? 


The printer’s maximum price is the high- 
est price which he charged during March 
to a purchaser of the same class. In this 
instance, therefore, his maximum price is 
his old contract price, unless, during 
March, he delivered the same article or 
service to a purchaser of the same class 
at a higher price, in which case the latter 


price would apply. 


Must other printers bidding for this 
new contract in November bid no 
higher than the old contract price? 


Not necessarily. The Regulation estab- 
lishes maximum prices for each individual 
seller, and each such printer bidding for 
this new contract is limited only by his 
own maximum prices, not by those of his 


competitors. 


Is there any way a printer can get 
permission to rebid such an _ expir- 
ing contract at a higher price? 


Only by obtaining from OPA an adjust- 
ment of an abnormally low maximum 
price. The procedure for filing a petition 
for such an adjustment is provided in Sec- 
tion 1347.469. 


During March, a printer had two 
separate price schedules for identical 
services. Higher prices were charged 
under one schedule to purchasers with 
whom he had no annual contract than 
were charged under the second sched- 
ule to customers under annual con- 
tract. Are his maximum prices for 
these services the March prices 
charged to the first group, or does he 





have separate March ceilings for each 
group? 


He has established different maximum 
prices for sales to each group, for a maxi- 
mum price is the highest price charged to 
a purchaser of the same class. This 
printer has differentiated in his pricing 
practices between the first and second 
groups, and thus the groups become pur- 


chasers of different classes. 


PRICING FORMULA FOR PRINTERS AND 
OTHERS—GENERAL EXPLANATION 


What is a “comparable commodity 
or service’’ from which March rates 
for production charges and margin 
must be taken in pricing a new item 
under the pricing formula? 


One article or service shall be deemed 
comparable to another if it meets all the 
following tests: 

1. If it has the same use as the second; 

2. If it affords the purchaser fairly 
equivalent serviceability ; 

3. If it is produced by the same or sub- 
stantially the same productive operations; 
and 

4+. If it is customarily priced by the 
same pricing method as the first, although 
its price as determined by this method is 
not the same or substantially the same as 
the first. 


What is meant by ‘margin’? 


Any rate or charge customarily added 
by a seller to the cost of materials and 
production charges in determining the 
selling price for an article or service. 
“Margin” might include rates for mate- 
rial handling, selling expense, adminis 
trative expense, overhead, profit and 
others, depending on the seller's custom. 


Dees it matter whether a printer 
uses cost or selling rates in applying 
the pricing formula? 


No, as long as he continues to employ 
the same rates and methods for determin- 
ing his selling prices which he used in 


March, 1942. 


If a printer determines a maximum 
price under the pricing formula may 
he later refigure a new maximum 
price for the same or similar article or 
service, if his costs change? 


No. Once determined, such a maximum 
price shall be the ceiling for a// articles 
or services subsequently sold which are 
the same as or similar to the article or 
service for which the maximum price was 


determined. 


Dces the requirement in the pricing 
formula that printers ‘employ the 
same hourly and piece rates used... . 
in determining the selling price of 
the most nearly comparable commodity 
or service sold .. . during March 1942” 
mean that the printer can pay no 
higher hourly or piece rates to his 
employees than he paid in March? 


No. It means that he must continue to 
use the same rates which he used in 
March in pricing commodities or services 
—not in pricing labor. This price control 
order in no way regulates the compensa- 
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tion paid by a printer to his employees. 


Examples of Uses of Pricing Formula 


A printer has a one-color press 
and a two-color press. A customer 
who received delivery in March of a 
two-color job run off on the two-color 
press now wants rush delivery of a re- 
order. The two-color press is tied up 
on another job and the one-color press 
must be used. Can the printer sell the 
job at a price based upon the selling 
rate of the one-color press, run through 
twice, or must he continue to use the 
March price based upon the use of 
the two-color press? 


If the customer insists on delivery re- 
quirements which necessitate the use of 
the one-color press. the job may be priced 
using the rate of the latter provided that 
such a method was, or would have been, 
followed during March. If, however, the 
customer is willing to wait for the job 
until the two-color press is available, the 
printer cannot use the one-color press as 


a means of increasing the price. 


A printer during March, was pricing 
“author's alterations’ based upon his 
average wage rate multiplied by the 
time spent in making these corrections. 
He gave his employees a general wage 
increase during April. Under Regula- 
tion No. 225 can he use his new aver- 
age wage rate in establishing maximum 
prices for ‘‘author’s alterations’? 


No. He must use his March rates. 


Statements 


What statements must be prepared 
by a person subject to Regulation 
No. 225? 


Ihe same statement of his March prices 
and discounts as was required under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. If 
a printer, wholesaler or retailer has al- 
ready prepared such a statement, he need 
not prepare any new statement or in any 
way revise the old statement to meet the 
requirements of this new Regulation. 


If a person subject to this Regu- 
lation has not previously prepared such 
a statement, what must he do in this 
regard? 


On or before October 29, 1942, he must 
prepare a statement showing the highest 
prices which he charged for such of those 
articles and services for which maximum 
prices are set by this Regulation, as he 
delivered or supplied during March, 1942, 
and his offering prices for delivery or 
supply of such commodities or services 
during such month, together with an ap- 
propriate description or identification of 
each such commodity or service. This 
statement must also show his customary 
allowances, discounts and other price dif- 
ferentials. 


Must this statement be filed with 
the Office of Price Administration? 


No. Persons, such as printers, supplying 
a service or making an original sale of 
a commodity shall keep this statement on 
their premises for examination by the 
Othce of Price Administration. Persons 
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making resales of a commodity must make 
this statement available for examination 
by any person during ordinary business 
hours. 


Reports 


Are any reports to the Office of 
Price Administration required by this 
Regulation No. 225? 


Yes. The Regulation requires certain 
persons to file reports of March produc- 





A series of eight regional meetings are 
being held with members of the printing and 
publishing industry at which OPA officials 
are discussing the price regulation. Persons 
in all branches of the industry who are sub- 
ject to the recent OPA orders are invited. 
An informal question and answer period at 
each session gives all persons an opportunity 
to clear up any problem they may have en- 
countered with regard to the order. The 
schedule is: 

Boston, Mass., Parker House, Tues., Oct. 
13—10:00 a.m. 

New York City, Hotel Commodore, East 
Ballroom, Wed., Oct. 14—10:00 a.m. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Thurs., Oct. 15—10:00 a.m. 

Kansas City, Mo., Hotel Muehlebach, 
Trianon Room, Thurs., Oct. 15—2:30 p.m. 

Chicago IIl., Morrison Hotel, Mirror Room, 
Fri., Oct. 16—2:30 p.m. 

Detroit, Mich., Hotel Fort Shelby, Main 
Ballroom, Mon., Oct. 19—10:30 a.m. 

Cleveland, O., Hotel Cleveland, Tues., Oct. 
20—10:30 a.m. 

Washington, D. C., Hotel Ambassador, Em- 
pire and Colony Rooms, Tues., Oct. 20— 
10:00 a.m. 





tion charges, rates for margin, discounts, 
and pricing methods. Certain new rates 
for hand and machine operations and for 
margin must also be submitted for OPA’s 


approval before they can be used. 
Who must file these reports? 


Every person supplying services or mak- 
ing original sales of articles for which 
maximum prices are established by this 
Regulation, except that persons engaged 
primarily in the publishing, printing, or 
allied businesses whose total gross sales 
in 1941 of printed paper articles and 
printing services were $50,000 or less are 
not required to file these reports. 


Does a wholesaler or retailer re- 
selling articles covered by this Regu- 
lation have to file any report of 
March rates? 


No. These reports apply only to print- 
ers, publishers and the like who supply 
services and make original sales. Of 
course a retailer who operates a printing 
plant will have to report his March rates 
for the printing part of his business. 


Exactly what information must be 
filed in the report of rates, dis- 
counts, and pricing methods used dur- 
ing March? 


The report must show all hourly and 


piece rates for hand and machine opera- 
tions and all percentage and per piece 
rates for margin, and any combinations 
thereof, together with a statement of pric- 
ing methods and customary discounts, al- 
lowances, and other differentials used dur- 
ing March in determining the selling 
prices of any articles and services, subject 
to this Regulation, which were delivered 
or offered for delivery during that month. 


When and how must this report be 
filed? 


It must be filed with the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington, D. C., on 
or before November 28, 1942, on Form 
No. 325:1, which can be obtained from 
the nearest district ofhce of the OPA, 


Exactly what information must be 
submitted in a report requesting the 
approval of new rates not used during 
March? 


Such a report must show any hourly 
and piece rates and rates for margin, not 
used during March, 1942, but subsequently 
proposed to be emploved. Such rates must 
be rates which the seller would have used 
had he priced the new job or operation 
during March, and must be in line with 
the seller’s schedule of rates actually em 
ployed during March. However, /oacer 
hourly and piece rates for an identical 
operation, and /ower margin rates for the 
sale of a comparable commodity or service 


to a purchaser of the same class need not 


be reported. 


When and how must this report 
be filed? 


It must be filed with the Othce of Price 
Administration in Washington, D.C. 
prior to the use of the rates stated therein. 
Form 325:1, mentioned above, is also to be 
used for this report. 


How long will a person filing such 
a report of new rates have to wait for 
OPA’S approval or disapproval? 


Unless the Office of Price Administra- 
tion advises such a person by letter within 
21 days from the filing of his report that 
rates rcported therein are disapproved, 
they shall be deemed to have been ap- 
proved. 


Other Provisions 


What are the usual circumstances 
under which a manufacturer or whole- 
saler can apply for adjustment of a 
maximum price established by Regula- 
tion No. 225? 


When he can show 

1. That this maximum price causes him 
substantial hardship. 

2. That this maximum price is abnor- 
mally low in relation to the maximum 
prices of competitive sellers of the same 
or similar articles or services, and 

3. That increasing his maximum price 
so that it will have a normal relation- 
ship to those of his competitors will not 
cause an increase in the level of retail 
prices. 

Such applications for adjustment should 
be filed in accordance with Procedural 
Regulation No. 1, a copy of which can be 
obtained from the district OPA othce. ® *® 
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DRAFTED 


Government restrictions on a number of import- 
ant ink making materials—which in certain 
instances have been drafted for the duration for 
essential war needs—provide a real test for the 
ink maker. Now—more than ever—it takes 
greater skill and ingenuity, ink brains and ex- 
perience, to produce top quality lithographic 
inks. In spite of the necessity of using substi- 
tute materials in certain cases, to replace in- 
gredients formerly thought essential, our ink 
chemists are still formulating products equal or 


superior to former standards. 


If you have ink problems, let us solve them 


for you. 
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BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 
401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Abstracts of important current ar- 
ticles, patents, and books, compiled 
by the Research Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc. These abstracts represent state- 
ments made by the authors of ar- 
ticles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of 
the Research Department. Mimeo- 
graphed lists have been prepared of 
(1) Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Department of Lithographic Re- 
search, and (2) Books of Interest to 
Lithographers. Either list may be 
obtained for six cents, or both for 
ten cents in coin or U. S. stamps. 
Address the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Original ar- 
ticles cannot be furnished except as 
photographic copies at twenty cents 
per page plus postage. 


Photography and Color 


Correction 
Photographic Progress During 
1941. Glenn E. Matthews. Photograph 


ic Journal, 82, 223-9. 


June, 1942, pp. 
Progress in the various fields of pho 
tography during the vear 1941 is dis- 
cussed. References are given to various 
articles from which material is taken. 
The following are the topics reviewed: 
(1) color photography, (2) military pho- 
tography, (3 photo-mechanical — proc- 
esses, (4+) motion picture photography, 
(5) applied and scientific photography, 
6) radiography, physical measure- 
ments, (8) manufacture of sensitized ma- 
new apparatus, and (10) the 


A bibliography of 


terials, (9 
photographic process. 


notable books of the vear is given. 


A New Chromatic Halftone Screen. 
Anonvmous. Modern Lithography, 10, 
No. 8, Aug., 1942, pp. 32-3, 39. A re- 
a talk by Walter S 
Association of 


view is given of 
Marx at the National 
Photo - Lithographers’ Convention — in 
Cleveland in which he introduced the 
new chromatic half-tone screen. The 
screen presents great advantages for use 
with wash drawings combined with line 
work. It is also of some value in high- 
lighting half-tone photographs. The 
screen is used in conjunction with Flu- 
orographic Solvent. Comparative illus- 
trations of drawings photographed 
through conventional screens and through 
chromatic screens are presented. 
Save That Negative. I. H. Sayre. 
Vodern Lithoaraphy, 10, No. 8, Aug., 
1942, pp. 30-1. By keeping metol and 
hydroquinone in separate solutions and 
mixing them for use in varying propor- 


tions, a wide range of contrasts can be 
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obtained from the same negative. Formu- 
las are given for the three stock solu- 
tions (metol, hydroquinone, and sodium 
carbonate) which should be used. A 
procedure for mixing para developers so 
as to allow a minimum of gaseous para- 
tormaldehyde to escape is described. A 
formula is given for a solution with 
which to “spike” paraformaldehyde or 
other developers which tend to go flat too 
soon. A developer for temperatures be- 
low 50° F., straight line reducers, and 
dyes and stains, are also discussed. 


Aldehyde - Bisu!phite Compounds 
in an Improved Dry Form for Use 
in Developers, Intensifiers, Etc. Ko- 
dak, Ltd. British Patent No. 543,898. An 
improvement in developers is suggested 
wherein an aliphatic aldehyde is com- 
bined with an alkali bisulfite. 
When the formaldehyde-bisulfite com- 
pound is dissolved in water, in combi- 


metal 


nation with a base (sodium hydroxide 


formadehvde is liberated plus sodium sul- 


fite. The developer may be conveniently 
put up in dry form, the sedium hydrox- 
ide being packaged separately. A sug- 
gested formula is given. The aldehvde- 


bisulfite compound may also be used in 
intensifving baths. (British Journal of 
Photography, 89, No. 4287, July 3, 1942, 


p. <50. 


Half-Tone Contact Screens for 
Photomechanical Printing Processes. 
Anonvmous. British Journal of Photog- 
raphy, 89, No. 4284, June 12, 1942, pp. 
222-3. Three British patents (Nos. 544,- 
033, 544,034, and 544,035) issued to Ko- 
dak, Ltd., on contact screens are dis- 
cussed. The first patent discusses the 
theoretical requirements of contact screens 
and their deficiencies in the past. The 
specification states that each dot in the 
formation of the screen should vary from 
transparency at the corners to the high 
est density at the center and should rise 
in a smooth gradient from one to the 
other. The method of forming this con- 
trolled dot is explained. 
a transparent dve image instead of a sil 


The screen uses 


ver one. The second patent deals with 
the use of transparent dve image screens 
allied to the use of filtered light. Two 
examples are given. In the first the con 
tact screen is colored red and the nega- 
tive magenta. Control of contrast is ob 
tained by using filters which vary from 
green to violet together with an ortho- 
chromatic film. The second suggested 
method is that of making the dot forma- 
tion of the screen in polarizing media 
such that the greatest polarization occurs 
at the center of each dot and grades 
down to little or none at the corners. 
Variation in contrast is obtained here by 
varving the extent to which the exposing 


light is itself polarized. The third pat 


ent enters further into details of manu- 
facture. In all contact work there is 
danger of interference effects between the 
surfaces, and a slight roughening of one 
or both sides of the screen is proposed to 
prevent this. The patent states that this 
grinding does not impair photographic 
definition and the claim is made that 

“in fact, due to the improved sharpness, 
a 133 line per inch screen according to 
this invention gives half-tone prints 
which look as good as those made through 


a spaced screen of 175 lines per inch.” 


Test Charts for Filters. I). M. 
Imerican Photographer, 36, No. 
For the correct 


Bender. 
8S, Aug., 1942, pp. 24-6. 
use of filters it is necessary to visualize 
the effect of the filters on the various col- 
ors. A suggested system is given in which 
twelve colors (3 primaries, 3  secondar- 
ies, and 6 intermediates) are used in 
making test charts. The originals are 
obtained from sample charts of oil col- 
ors and are photographed under various 
lighting conditions, using various filters. 
A comparison of the photographed col 
ors with the original ones will show the 
effect of the different filters. 

Wetting Agents. Grant Duggins. 
Imerican Photographer, 36, No. 8, Aug., 
1942, pp. 12-3. Wetting agents may be 
used successfully in various ways in pho- 
tography. They are particularly advan- 
tageous when used in film development; 
in fixing-baths for paper; in bleaching, 
intensifving, reducing, or toning baths; 
and in the final rinse water. They are 
also excellent glass cleaners. ‘They work 
by facilitating even wetting of the film, 
paper, or glass by the solution in which 
they are used. ‘They are inexpensive be- 
cause such a small amount is needed. 
The various types of wetting agents on 


the market are discussed. 


Progress in Screen Negative Mak- 
ing. J. Warne. Engravers’ 
Monthly, 49, No. 583, July, 1942, p. 171. 
A description is given of the “Process 
Photographic Exposure Meter.” ‘This is 


Py OCeSS 


a precision calculating instrument for 
rapidly determining the correct general 
exposures, flash exposures, and half-tone 
screen distances in relation to the given 
screen ruling and desired scale of reduc- 
tion or enlargement of the copy. The 
power of illumination, the classification 
of copy factor, the focal power of the 
lenses, the required scale of originals, 
and the speed variant in the plate are all 
assessed and co-ordinated, thus eliminat- 
ing much guesswork. An illustration of 


the instrument is shown. 


Halftone Screen. John A. C. Yule 
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Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requiring 
an intense clarity of definition. 
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Patent 
A con- 


(to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 
No. 2,292,313 (August 4, 1942). 

tact halftone screen comprising elements 
which are graded substantially continu- 
ously in density from the corners to the 
centers thereof, the density gradient in 
the regions of least density which are 
said corners being zero only at said cor- 
ners and varying slowly from zero to a 
high gradient in the regions of average 
density and in which the average gra- 
dient is between .9 and 2.0 and the rela- 
tive gradient is between .3 and .7 at a 
of the way from the corner to the 
center of each less than 
unity at a point .38 of said way. The 
method of making a contact halftone 
screen which comprises placing a_photo- 
sensitive layer a distance L behind a dia- 


* 


point .3 
element and is 


phragm having an aperture of diameter 
D therein, placing an ordinary halftone 
whose interval is S a distance K 


screen 

in front of the layer, where K has a value 
SL SL 

between — and —, exposing the layer 
4D D 


through the aperture and the screen, over- 
all flashing the layer to increase the mini- 
mum density by about .5 and developing 
layer to an average gradient of 


54. 


the 
about 


Photogravure—the Physical Basis 
of Color Reproduction. H. M. Cart- 
wright. Process Engravers’ Monthly, 49, 
No. 583, July, .1942, p. 185. The theory 


of color reproduction has been lagging 
behind the technical advances. The ba- 
sic idea of tri-color mixtures and the 


earlier work done on them are discussed 
briefly. The C. I. E. of color 
specification is explained. 


system 


Planographic Printing Surfaces 
and Plate Preparation 


Plate Surfaces— Plate Making. 
Gus Carlson. Midwestern Lithographer, 
7: No. 1, May, 1942, pp. 5-6; No. 2, June, 
1942, pp. 5-6. This article is a report 
of a panel discussion held at the Mid- 
western meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Lithographers on January 
24. Mr. Carlson discussed briefly all the 
steps in making a_ photo-lithographic 
plate, from the consideration of the copy 
the final preparation for the press. 
The treatment of proof plates and the 
treatment of albumin and deep-etch plates 


to 


for the press were covered. A review is 


given of the questions asked from the 
floor and Mr. Carlson’s answers. The 
necessity for conservation of materials 


was stressed and methods were suggested. 


Glue as a Deep Etch Base. A. C. 
Austin. National Lithographer, 49, No. 
8, Aug., 1942, pp. 36, 70. Dichromated 
glue is advocated as a base in the deep- 
etch process. The author considers it to 
be better than gum arabic and quotes 
Research Bulletin No. 8 of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation to this ef- 
fect. Glue can be developed with water 
and the resist is easily removed by means 
of a special alkaline solution which will 
injure neither the grain nor the work. An 
etch using ferric chloride neutralized with 
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sodium bicarbonate is suggested to take 
the place of the anhydrous alcohol etch 
if the alcohol should become unobtain- 
able. The author has found prepared 
solutions of glue to have excellent keep- 
ing qualities, one sample producing good 
plates after two years. 

(dbstractor’s Note: Research Bulletin 
No. 9, which followed Research Bulletin 
No. 8 in 1934, states that the Gum Deep- 
Etch Process is “the simplest and most 
economical process for preparing deep- 
etched plates at present available.” We 
believe this is still the case. Information 
coming to the Foundation indicates that 
the Gum Deep-Etch Process is now used 
almost exclusively. A shortage of gum 
arabic, if it materializes, may change this 
picture.) 


A Good Substitute for Albumin. 
C. D. Hallman and A. Haigh. Process En- 
gravers’ Monthly, 49, No. 583, July, 1942, 


p. 180. Casein is suggested as a substi- 
tute for albumin. A formula is given 
of 100 grams (6 oz.) casein; 1,350 ce. 


(80 oz.) water; 15 ce. (7 drams) liquid 
ammonia 880°; and 150 cc. (9 oz.) am- 
monium bichromate, 20% The 
casein dissolves fairly readily in water 
upon the addition of ammonia, but the 
solution may be heated to 160° F. if more 
A whirler speed of 
120 r.p.m. may be used. A trace of am- 
monia or a weak solution of carbonate 
of soda in the water will aid in develop- 
ment. 


solution. 


speed is necessary. 


Lithographic Plate and Method of 
Producing It. Paul Whyzmuzis (to In- 
terchemical Corp.). U. S. Patent No. 
2,291,854 (August 4, 1942). <A_ plano- 
graphic printing plate comprising a 
grained copper surface with a 
water-receptive chromium in the 
non-printing areas, the copper being ex- 
posed in the printing areas to act as the 


coated 
layer 


ink-bearing portion of the plate. 


Printing Plate. William F. Grupe 
(by mesne assignments to Interchemical 
Corp.). U.S. Patent No. 2,285,116 (June 
2, 1942). A printing plate comprising a 
thin, flexible sheet of metal which con- 
sists of an intermediate portion providing 
a printing surface and two end portions 
bent at right angles to the printing sur- 
face, and having metal adjacent the lines 
of bend displaced so as to form sharp 
right-angle edges at the junctures of the 
intermediate portion with the end _ por- 
tions. 


Photo-Lithography. <A. Haigh and 
H. M. Cartwright. Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, 49, No. 583, July, 1942, pp. 
190-1. The albumin process is one of the 
most simple and economical means of 
producing photolithographic plates from 
negatives. One of the chief criticisms of 
this process is the lack of durability of 
the albumin image. However, if the 
coating is given sufficient exposure it 
should stand up reasonably well. The 


ratio of dichromate to dry albumin is 
discussed and a ratio of 1:4 is considered 
satisfactory. 
added as a preservative. 


Ammonia is almost always 
The final solu- 





tion should have a pH of 7.4 to 7.6. The 
amount of water to be added depends on 
the coarseness of the grain used. 


Equipment and Materials 


Printing Frame. James T. Campbell. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,287,228 (June 23, 1942). 
In a vacuum printing mechanism, sup- 
porting means, a blanket frame and a co- 
operating air sealing glass frame, guide 
means secured to said frames and rotat- 
ably mounted on said supporting means, 
and adapted to slidably engage the same, 
frame lifting means for engaging the 
guide means of either frame, and opera- 
tive means joined to said lifting means. 


Craig Dry-Spray for Peventing Off- 
set. Anonymous. Printing Equipment 
Engineer, 64, No. 4, July, 1942, p. 17. 
The Craig Dri-Spray offset preventing 
equipment is described in detail with il- 
lustrations. A powder is sprayed at low 
pressure on the sheets on the delivery 
end. Care is taken to prevent clogging 
or lumping of the powder by dehydrating 
the air which is mixed with it. The dust 
count around a press using this equip- 
ment was only 1.4 and the cost, figured 
on a million coffee bags printed, was 
only 1¢ per thousand bags. 


Paper and Ink 


Lithographic Ink. Albert F. 
ler, Everett F. Carman, and 
Engelhart (to Interchemical Corp.). U. 
S. Patent No. 2,285,430 (June 9, 1942). 
A lithographic printing ink comprising 
pigment dispersed in a vehicle compris- 


Gess- 


Louis E. 


ing a solvent consisting essentially of a 
petroleum fraction with a dimethyl sul- 
fate value than 4.0, which fraction 
is substantially non-volatile at about 90° 
F., but evaporates rapidly when exposed 
to a temperature of 1000°-2000° F. for a 
few seconds, and sufhcient resin in said 
solvent to give the consistency of ordi- 
nary lithographic printing inks. 


less 


Little Encyclopedia of Printing 
Ink—III. Anonymous. Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer, 64, No. 5, August, 1942, 
pp. 14-5. Ink and paper must be suited 
to each other in order to obtain good re- 
The color of the paper af- 
No 
per- 


productions. 
fects the color of the printed ink. 
paper is absolutely white. If time 
mits, a sample of paper and a 
should be submitted to the ink manufac- 
turer and he will select the proper ink. 
If this cannot be done, the ink and paper 
should be tested together by drawdowns 
and rollouts, picking tests, and pat-out 
tests for absorbency and _ penetration. 
Temperature and humidity also play an 
important part in good reproduction. 


proof 


General 


War Demands Improved Shop 
Standards. Joseph E. Machell. Modern 
Lithography, 10, No. 8, Aug., 1942, pp. 
28-9, 35. Substitutions, scarcities, and 
manpower shortages make standardiza- 
tion of procedure and equipment in lith- 
ographic plants more important than 


(Turn to page 69) 











THE KEEN OBSERVER 


It is vitally important that you check 
your pressroom requirements now in order 
to prepare yourself for that future rush 
you are anticipating. Don’t be caught 
short and wanting. Because every hour 
wasted waiting for material is time that 
cannot be made up and is a total loss. 








Our “Over Half Century of Service’’ is at 
your command and you can avail your 
self of its value by just a phone call. 


If you are not now using our offset inks, 
why not try them and be convinced of 
their true worth and good quality. 


Check on your offset rollers now, and 
have them reconditioned to look and act 
like new. 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS LITHOGRAPHIC 


OFFICE: FACTORY: 
17 WATTS ST. 101 SINTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phones: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 
































MAINTAIN YOUR 
OPTIMUM pH EASILY 
WITH THE TAYLOR 
pH COMPARATOR 


Different jobs require different pH values for best 
results and you can't adjust pH by haphazardly 
adding stock solution or water to your fountain 
formula. The Taylor pH Comparator permits 
accurate pH determinations and allows you to 
duplicate the correct solution at a later date easily 
and quickly. You need a Taylor pH Comparator 
to produce quality work every time 














Taylor Color Standards carry an unlimited 
guarantee against fading. See your dealer today 
or write direct for folder. 


W. A. TAYLOR “3° 


7300 YORK RD. « BALTIMORE, MD. 





































.. for fine | Offset work 


Tag (Long Grain) 


24 x86 —-500—80—100—108—125—133—150—175—200—225 Ib. 

2214x284%.—500— ji— 93—100—111—130—118—167 Ib. 
Bristol (Long Grain) Cover (Long Grain) 

2214x284.—500—100 Ib. 20x26—500— 65— 80 Ib. 


26x 40—500—130—160 Ib. 
23x35—500—100—124 Ib. 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BEREA, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO 








MORE PRESSROOM SPEED 


with Craftsman: Offset Precision Tables 


Designed for the offset printer, these tables provide every facility for 
the platemaker on all preparatory operations-copy, multiple and 
color layouts, combination and cross rule forms, masking and opaqu- 
ing, register and mechanical check-up —all with speed and precision. 
They are self-contained and fully equipped to save time, space, and 
labor on all these jobs. When our present materials are exhausted we 
must discontinue manufacture for the duration. On bona fide orders 
we will defer delivery for a limited time. Write for information. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 


49-59 River Street Waltham, Mass. 














We Cover the West Coast 


FOR PLATEMAKING 
EQUIPMENT 


FILMS AND CHEMICALS 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 
SALT LAKE CITY SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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All classified advertisements will 
be charged for at the rate of ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, ex- 
cept those of individuals seeking em- 
ployment, where the rate is five cents 


per word, $1.00 minimum. Address 
all replies to Classified Advertise- 
ments with Box Number, care of 


Modern Lithography, 254 W. 3lst 
St., New York. Closing date: Ist 
of month. 


“Image-Off” : 


Entirely removes image from Off- 
set or Multilith plates without affect- 
ing grain or zinc. Use the same 
plate over and over without re-grain- 
ing. Graphic Arts Laboratories, P. 


QO. Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Situation Wanted: 


Capable cameraman and _plate- 
maker, 25 years old, draft exempt. 
Address Box +825, c/o \IODERN 


LITHOGRAPHY. 





COLOR SEPARATION 


(Continued from page 32) 





ator must make the best of the pre- 
vailing conditions, and it will be easier 
for him to do so, if he has a thorough 
understanding of the reasons for reg- 
ister trouble as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

A further important recommenda 
tion is to finish a color job, without 
interruption, once it has been started, 
and not to carry it over to the next 


day. Changes in relative humidity 
may well occur from day to day and 
cause difficulties. It will also be help- 
ful to follow the recommendation, 
already given under “Processing Pro- 


cedure,” that all color-separation 
negatives belonging to one set be han- 
dled identically during processing and 
washed for the same length of time. 
They should be dried naturally, with- 


out application of forced heat or draft, 
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For Sale: 


A complete 


depart- 
ment including a Harris 22 x 34 
$10,000, is 
$2,000 


$8,000 interest in an offset plant or 


photo-oftset 


press, worth offered in 


exchange for cash and an 
an enterprising printing plant desir- 
ing to add offset or enlarge their 


present facilities. Equipment is avail- 


able with or without my services. 
Address Box +826 c/o MOopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

For Sale: 

Zarkin Graining Machine, inside 
dimensions 83” x 112”. Used eigh- 
teen months. Address Box +827, 
c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 

For Sale: 
Model E L Harris offset press, 


swing feed, control panel, printing 


frame and arc lamp. P. O. Box 
1014, Phone 2-2912, Lincoln, Neb. 


and frequently checked for size. 


Votes 

Negative Contrast: When in doubt con- 
cerning the proper size of dots in any 
particular area, they 
sufficiently large to permit 
by dot-etching, if required. 

Filter Factors: Above filter 
supplied primarily as a guide and may 


should be made 


reduction 


factors are 


show some deviation in actual practice. 
Above factors are based on 2 minutes 
development in Agfa 79 developer at 
68°F, 


Processing Formulas 

Agfa 79 Developer 
Water—not over 90°F.... 64 oz. 
Agfa Sodium Sulfite, anhydrous 4 oz. 
Paraformaldehyde 
Potassium Metabisulphite or. 


ee ee : 1 oz. 

150 grains 
Sodium Bisulphite. , 1 oz. 
Boric Acid Crystals...... 3 oz. 
Hydroquinone 88 grains 
Potassium Bromide 
Water to make 


Dissolve chemicals in order 


1 gallon 


given and 
use solution full strength. 

Agfa 79 Developer is also available in 
prepared form in 1-gallon and 5-gallon 
quantities. 


Farmer’s Reducer—For Dot-Etching 


Solution I 


NR 42 suk ol acho ie neisaNs 8 oz, 
We Bter 00 MAKE 66k ccc ccss 32 oz. 


Solution II 
Potassium Ferricyanide ..'4 oz. 55 grains 
Water to make ..... 
For use mix one part of solution 2 and 


re ere 8 oz. 
four parts of solution 1 and 32 parts of 
water. Solutions one and two should be 
stored separately and mixed immediately 


before use. If action is too slow, reduce 


amount of water to 2 parts, or even less, 


according to the operator’s judgment. 


* Before Natl Assn 
Cleveland, July 24 


Photo- Lithographers, 





SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 21) 





uals, reports, etc., are saving 3314 per 
cent over the other methods they had 
been using. In his division alone, ac- 
cording to A. S. Chadwick, Chief of 
the duplicating division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, a saving of 
nearly a $1,000,000 has been effected 
annually over the method formerly 
used. All reproduction is handled by 
the Government Printing Office. 

In the armed forces, especially the 
Air Corps, Signal Corps, Engineer 
Corps and Navy, photo-offset is being 
adopted for producing instruction 
manuals, text books, reports, techni- 
cal bulletins besides publications is- 
the Special Service Units 
The 


true in the 


sued by 
for the Army Camps. 
holds 
industrial plants where there is mass 


Hun- 


dreds of plants are using photo-offset 


same 
situation nation’s 


production of printed matter. 


in reproducing reports, and technical 
data needed to carry on the Victory 


Program. * * 


Goes Heads Scrap Drive 

Arthur Goes, Sr., president of Goes 
Lithographing Co., Chicago, has been 
named chairman of a committee to 
direct a scrap metal collection cam- 
paign among Chicago offset shops. 
Plant executives are being urged to 
place one employee in charge of the 
collection, not only of metal peculiar 
to the trade which is not otherwise 
controlled, but also all discarded ma- 
chinery and parts of cast iron or steel. 
The drive, which covers all industries, 
Manu- 
Mr. 


Is sponsored by the Illinois 
facturers Association, of which 


(joes is a director. 








EVERY PRESSMAN 
WANTS THIS BOOKLET 


Face! 
Helpful hints about handling inks, RWW 
i att driers, etc. Valuable hae 


i a 





information prepared by experts. 
Write for it on your firm letterhead. 
It's FREE! 


E. J. KELLY CO. 


1829 N. Pitcher St. 


\\ 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 








| LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
| IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 





LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is com- 
plete with pH color standards — indicator solutions — 
marked test tubes and instruction booklet. 

Illustrated folder sent on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH 
apparatus, indicator solutions, etc., for use in determining 
the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 











ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED— GRAINED— REGRAINED 


grained correctly to your specifications 
. . . « for your special requirements. 
We are manufacturers of METAL- 
SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 


also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 
THE: PAOLO LITAO, PLATE 
GRAINING, COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





1207-15 S. Highland Ave. 
























THE RATHBUN « BIRD CO., Ine. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITHOGRAPHERS—PRINTERS 





| PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RECONDITIONED 
85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 








STANDARDIZE ON 


MECHANO FORM 


LEDGER and INDEX 


Made especially for forms 
that must be preserved. 


ASK YOUR PAPER MERCHANT FOR SAMPLE BOOK 


PARSONS PAPER CO. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


















BROCKWAY 
COVER 








- 
Oper O 


Weite us on your business letterhead 


for full information and samples. 
GEO. A. WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 











COMMERCIAL ART © COMPOSITION 
PHOTO LETTERING © OFFSET PLATES 
TECHNICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


NELSON COMPOSITION 
is playing an important 
part in the victory effort—in the preparation of 
Manvals and Parts Lists for the Armed Services. 
* Typewritten Composition has been specified 
by the Army, Navy and Air Corps because of the 
savings it effects. Nelson will maintain this econ- 
omy and yet give results on a par with metal 
typesetting. Write for further particulars 


Nelson Associates, Mc. 


1959 E. JEFFERSON AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Complete Preparation for Offset Lithography 
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LITHO ABSTRACTS 
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ever. Some of the standardized methods 
carried out in the Stecher-Traung Lith- 
ograph Corporation are described. ‘The 
sewing of dampeners, the 


ink, the painting of the cores of dampen- 


handling of 


ing rollers to prevent rusting, as well as 
the setting of rollers and conditioning of 
paper are some of the operations in 
which standardization of procedures will 


help prevent waste. 


Getting Good Solids from the Off- 
set Process. Charles F. Geese. Na- 
tional Lithographer, 49, No. 8, Aug., 1942, 
Good solids cannot be printed 
A method 


pp. 34, 56. 
on a press with worn gears. 
of detecting gears is 
Other important items in obtaining good 
inking rollers; 


worn described. 
solids are: correctly set 
proper printing pressure; correct oiling 
clean, even, pliable, 
and suthcient acid in the 
water. <A strong ink must be 


of press; properly 
set dampeners; 
fountain 
used for good solids. Three notches of 
ink with a setting of .006” clearance be- 
tween ink fountain 
sufficient to print a heavy solid. 


roller and blade is 


The following articles were also ab- 


stracted but space did not permit pub- 


lishing them complete. 


Graphic Arts Session. Anonymous. 
Technical Association Papers, Series 25, 
No. 1, 1942, 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


pp. 70-3, Technical Associa- 


Graphic Arts Committee Report— 


1941. M.S. Kantrowitz. Technical As- 
sociation Papers, Series 25, No. 1, 1942, 
p. 272, Technical Association of the Pulp 


and Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Survival War Brought Home to 
Lithographers. Anonymous. Modern 
Lithography, 10, No. 6, June, 1942, pp. 
22-8, 67. 


Offset Paper at Work. William Bond 
Wheelwright. Modern Lithography, 9, No. 
5, May, 1942, pp. 41, 61. 


Phosphorescent Inks—Part II. Gil- 
bert IT. Schmidling. 4 merican Ink Maker, 
20, No. 6. June, 1942, pp. 27-9, 43 (con- 
tinued from Mav issue 

Highlight Halftones. Herbert Pasche), 
Modern Lithography, 10, No. July, 


1942, pp. 29-30, 33, 59. 


Modern 
1942, pp. 


Preservatives. A. Beechem. 
Lithography, 10, No. 


34-5, 59, 61. 

Offset Paper at Work. William Bond 
Wheelwright. Modern Lithography, 10, 
No. 7, July, 1942, pp. 47, 49. 


July, 


Offset Press Operation. Lawrence 
Grennan. Modern Lithography, 10, No. 


7, July, 1942, p. 45. 


Analysis of Printing Ink. Herbert 
J. Wolfe. American Ink Maker, 20, No. 
6, June, 1942, pp. 23-6; 20, No. July, 
1942, pp. 23-6, 41. 
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Agfa Ansco é' 3rd Cover 
Aluminum Co. of America Sept. 
American Writing Paper Corp. 11 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney 62 
Bingham’s, Sam'l, Son Mfg. Co. 44 
Brewer-Cantelmo Co., Inc. 14 
California Ink Co., Inc. 66 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 16/ 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 58 
Classified Advertising 67 
Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. 66 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate Co. 62 


Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. Sept. 


Day, Ben, Inc. 60 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 60 
Demby Litho Service Sept. 
Driscoll, Martin, Co. 64 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 46 
Eastman Kodak Co. 35 
Fox River Paper Corp. 52 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. 
General Ptg. Ink Corp.. .Bet. 10 and 11 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 54 
Godfrey Roller Co. 56 
Goerz, C. P., American Optical Co. 64 
Graphic Arts Corp. 68 


Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. Sept. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 3 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 4th Cover 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc. Sept. 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. Sept. 


International Business Machines 


Corp. , Sept. 
International Paper Co. 40 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. 

Co. Sept. 
Kelly, E. J., Ink Co. 68 
Kimble Electric Co. 64 
La Motte Chemical Products Co. 68 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 10 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 38 
Lithographic Plate Graining Co. of 

America, Inc. 62 
Litho-Sol Mfg. Co. 64 
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Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 56 
Mead Corp., The 9 
Merck & Co., Inc. 6 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co.. . Sept. 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 

(Carbon Sales Division) Sept. 
Neenah Paper Co. Sept. 
Nelson Associates, Inc... 68 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 54 
Norman-Willets Co..... 58 
Northwest Paper Co., The Sept. 
Oxford Paper Co. 15 
Parsons Paper Co.. . 68 
Photo-Litho Plate Co. July 


Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., The 68 
Pitman, Harold M., Co. 12 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. 66 
July 
July 


Printing Machinery Co. 
Progressive Fine Art Co. 


Rapid Roller Co. Aug. 
Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., The 68 
Reliable Lithographic Plate Co. Sept. 
Rising Paper Co....... 42 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. Sept. 
H. D. Roosen Co. Sept. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. 

General Printing Ink Corp. Sept. 


Senefelder Co., Inc. 2nd Cover 


Siebold, J. H. & G. B., Inc. 66 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. 60 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 4 
Sorg Paper Co., The 36 
Strathmore Paper Co. 7 
Taylor, W. A., & Co. 66 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Sept. 
Vulcan Proofing Co. Sept. 


Warren, S. D., Co. Bet. 50 and 51 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Aug. 
George A. Whiting Paper Co. 68 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 13 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been carefully checked but 


no responsibility can be assumed for any omission.) 
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“Hi, va, pal! Faney meeting you here! Remember me? Pm Cuthbert. 


IKE lots of other folks, Jake the Snake has a short 

memory, and Cuthbert has committed the fatal error 
of permitting his old palsy walsy to forget him .. . very 
probably, Cuthbert has not carried any advertising in 
“The Snaketown Bugle” for a long, long time . . . so how 
can he expect Senor Snake to remember him? The moral 
of this harrowing tale is “never give them a chance to 


forget you.” 


To make and keep your firm and products better known 
in the field of lithography, we suggest regular adver- 


tising in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 








TALE ENDS 





UR present ample supplies of 

paper and ink, warns a well 
informed government representative, 
represent a purely temporary and 
passing phase of a supply situation 
which in the not too distant future 
can be expected to tighten up once 
more. For the life of us, though, it 
is rather difficult to reconcile the 
prospect of a new paper shortage 
with the government’s failure to keep 
the paper salvage campaign rolling. 
If a paper shortage threatens, there 
is an obvious need to resuscitate the 
paper salvage campaign—but if this ts 
just another case of crying “Wolf” 
we know quite a few people who are 
going to be more than a little an- 
noved this time. 


Another subject which seems to be 
the current vogue in Washington its 
“consolidation.”” Ability to talk free- 
ly on this topic is evidence that you 
have been putting in regular appear- 
ances there—or have at least been 
reading the right Washington letters. 
Consolidation, so the experts explain 
it, was easy in England. A bomb 
dropped on your litho plant—making 
it very easy for you to decide to let 
your competitor in the next block do 


vour production for the duration. 


Photo-offset again came into the 
limelight during the past month as 
a production medium for daily news- 
papers, but not for the usual reasons. 
When printers at the Trenton Times, 
‘Trenton, N, Bi refused to cross a 
picket line of striking circulation 
men, an eight-page tabloid photo-off- 
set edition was undertaken. ‘The 
‘Times announced in a full page ad- 
vertisement that it would continue 
the offset issues until regular publica- 
tion could be resumed. 


Where you find Mopern LitnHoc- 
RAPHY ona desk, vou will also find 
a well-informed man behind the desk. 
[Jo you get your personal copy every 


month? If not, drop a line now. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 








Balanced Sensitivity 


Oo of the most important re- 
quirements of a panchromatic 
film is that it render color accurately 
into monochrome. An even more im- 
portant requirement is that this sen- 


sitivity be balanced for al/ colors. 


And it is balanced in Agfa Ansco Rep- 


rolith Panchromatic. 


For this reason, many lithographers 
use Reprolith Pan in their color sepa- 


ration work. In addition to good 


color separation, Reprolith Pan gives 
you high contrast, great resolving 
power, wide developing latitude, and 
full anti-halation protection. 


You can also get Reprolith in Regu- 
lar, Thin Base, and Ortho types. You 
ought to try it. Graphic Film Divi- 
sion, Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


100 YEARS OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 











ENGINEERED BY THE SAME CODE OF 





lie greatest advancement in the 


mechanics surrounding the printed word 
has taken place during the past twenty-five 
years. During this time our Engineering 
organization has established a continuous 
record of improvement, attaining finally 
in the production of both printing press 
and bindery equipment that realization of 
which is the 


precision highest honor in 


craftsmanship and the greatest merit in 
performance. One code of constructive 
engineering thought governs all HARRIS- 
SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY products. 
Right now our entire production facilities 
are engaged in war work. But after victory 
we shall return stronger than ever to pick 
up the suspended task of regular service to 


the printers of America and of the world. 





HARRIS ¢ SEYBOLD » POUTER: COMPANY 


H ARR QA BP 5 BR 10 N 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DAYTON, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC + LETTERPRESS MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS « KNIFE 
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